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bolt bad fallen, the blue lightnings still playing on his ghastly 
fice. But his eousternation lasted but.an instant; in the 
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For the New-Yeorker. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 
WHEN we are young, our days are like 
The fountain-waves that flow in June, 
That sparkle in the golden sun, 
Or gleam beneath the silver moon. 
When we are old, our moments glide 
Like Winter waters cold and drear, 
That freeze before December's voice 
Has sighed the death-note of the year. 
When we are young the clouds around 
Our path have hues of glory on, 
Like those which sleep on Summer skies 
Before the crimson flush is gone. 
When we are old, no ray concealed 
Within the folded vapor lies, 
Bot gloomy shadows overspread 
The circle of Life's evening skies. 
Oh then, since with the hours that fade 
Oar being’s light is fading too, 
How shall we find a hope to cheer 
When we to youth must bid adieu! 
In heaven and not on earth there glows 
A sun whose pore and perfect ray 
Will warm the freezing waves of life 
And change its twilight into day. 
For the New Yorker. 
EL ALDOMAR. 


WT TRE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROTHER,’ ‘LETTERS OF A MONOMANTAC’, &C. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Ix a coffee-house in Madrid, two cavalicrs were playing | 
billiards. Several spectators were standing round the table; 
and the opponents being extremely skillful and well matebed, 
the contest appeared to excite more than usual interest. This 
interest was displayed by one of the by-standers in a manner 


P. B. 


hen a good stroke was made by one of them, he invariably 
gave some audible token of approval; while, on the contrary, 
if the other showed equal address, he would utter some con- 
temptuous expression, and if unlucky in his play, would laugh 
us ifamused athis awkwardness. This irritating conduct so 
muck annoyed the young cavalier against whom it was di- 
rected, that at length having made a stroke which decided 
the game against him, he threw down his cue in anger, and 
declared he was not defeated by the superior skill of his op- 
ponent, but by the impertinent interference of a by-stander; 
tod at the same time fixing his angry glance upon his annoyer, 
challenged him to pley for a hundred ducats. The other re- 
pied, that he never played but with his match, and that the 
defeating so poor aa adversary would afford him no pleasure. 
The contemptuous manner in which this was uttered produced 
tn angry rejoinder from the other cavalier; and further irri- 
tating Innguage passing hetween them, he who had been play- 
ing at length clapped his band upon bis hilt, and told the | 
other that if he thought he would not disgrace his sword, he | 
would stab him on the apot. 

“What Iam,” said the tall, stern looking man to whom 
this was addressed, “ I have no mind to indulge thy peevish- 
ness in by telling thee; but what thou art, Felix de Mendiza- 
bel, I will tell thee, if thou desire it.” 

“And what darest thou say I am,” said the angry Felix, | 
half drawing his sword, but a gentleman and a cavalier?” 

The stranger threw into his dark eye and curling lip all 
the scorn, the hate, the detestation that could writhe the visage 
ofa fiend, and uttered, in a deep, distinct voice, 

“A wittol!” 

Felix started back as if stricken on the breast with a stun- 
ning blow; the red blood fled from his lip and cheek, and 
left them livid as the marble; a gleam of intense fire shot 
from his eyes, and he looked as one at whose feet a thunder- 
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| 





. bitterness. 


| showed the traveller that most cheering of sights, his own 
that could not but have been disagreeable to the players: || 


next, his sword was glittering in his hand, and muttering— 
* Lying slave!” he lunged with his whole force upon his 
enemy. With folded arms and an unshrinking front the ca- 
lumniator stood his ground, and the sword of the enraged 
Felix would have passed through his body, had not the by- 
standers diverted its deadly aim. The place was too public 
for the quarrel to proceed further. 

“T will have his heart’s blood!” cried the infuriated Felix. 


| “Villain, where will you meet me?” 


** At Grenada,” replicd his opponent, in the same deep, 


sterr voice. 


“Coward!” exclaimed the young Castilian, ‘thou art 
afraid to oppose my revenge!” 


“ Think it not,” replied the stranger; “I will meet thee as 
I have said.” 

The night had closed in as Felix entered the gates of his 
native city. He had that day ridden far and fast, for the 


more than if she were still beneath thy own roof; fur is not 
the day of bondage on the faithful? Do we not linger here, 
the remnaat that yet remain, like the hunted beast, seeking 
shelter in holes and the cleft rock? Are we not wrapped in 
the veil of dissimulation, and compelled to submit to the con- 
cealment of that faith which is our glory and our trust? The 
heart recks not of the garment, nor the dwelling, nor the out- 
ward seeming; but clings in its secresy to the true God and 
his Prophet. So may thy daughter still be uncontaminated 
| in the dwelling of the Nazarene.” 

“ There is reason in the words of my lord,” answered Ali, 
‘‘and his slave is content.” 





CHAPTER V. 
The arrow had been true to its aim—the barb was in his 
heart. Gone were the happy moments of confiding love; 
fled—for ever fled, the peace of Felix Mendizabel. He looked 





eagerness of love bad sharpened his spur as he hastened, after 
his first absence, to the arms of his Mary. Yet now that he 


| was almost within sight of his home, he drew his bridle, and 


slackening his rapid pace to a walk, gave way to an indefi- 


nite feeling of sadness that, in spite of his rapturous anticipa- 
, tion, invaded his breast. The accursed word uttered by the 
hated stranger had seared its letters on his heart; he could 


not banish it from his mind; asleep or awake, it haunted him 


, still; and though the image of his wife stood pure and un 
| sullied as an angel of light in his memory, yet there seemed 
'to be a flitting, impalpable horror floating about her. 
half seen, gibbering face of a fiend—the contemptuous laugh, |! 


The 


the curling lip of the stranger, were embodied in his memory 
into a demon, that perpetually haunted his imegination, and 
turned the sweetest sources of happy thoughts into springs of 
As the moon rose over the mountains, and 


home, the powerful throb of love shook from his bosom all 
gloomy lingerers; and glancing his bright eye over the dwell- 
ing that contained, to him, all earthly treasures, he exclaimed, 

** Hail, blessed mansion!—I hasten to thy joys.” 

His true Andalusian answered not the spur with the for- 
ward bound of his generous blood, but swerved widely from 
his path. Nearly thrown from his seat, Felix looked up to 
see the cause of his barb’s fright. Uponthe wall along which 
he was riding—his own garden wall, wasa man, climbing up 
from the inside; he stood an instant at the top, gazed on Fe- 
lix, and leaping into the street, instantly disappeared down a 
dark and narrow lane. In the moment this man had stood 
upon the wall, Felix had recognized him: it was the stran- 
ger from Madcrid. ° ° ° . 

In a part of Grenada where the dwellings were all of a 
mean and sordid character, and huddled closely together in 
aarrow, winding streets, a tall man, enveloped ina cloak, was 
cautiously pursuing his way. He paused before a house of 
a particularly squalid appearance, and having knocked gently 
at the door, was admitted. The door was instantly closed 
after him, and the venerable old man who had given him ad- 
mittance bowed low to his guest, as he said reverently, 

« The blessing of God on the blood of the Prophet! The 
Emir confers honor on the humble dwelling of Ali Benanan. 
What would my lord El Aldomar with his slave ft” 

‘Good Ali,” replied El Aldomar, “ I wait here to meet the 
good maiden, Sarah, your daughter; | have directions to give 
her to help on the work against the Nazarene.” 

“ The will of my lord be done,” answered Ali; “ yet if the 
humblest of the faithful may speak, he likes not that his child 
should dwell beneath the accursed roof of the Nazarene.” 

“ Worthy Bananan, be content,” said the Morisco; “ thy 
daughter is well employed, for she is assisting me in my 
vengeance on the unfaithful. The law of the Prophet is, to 
smite with the sword; Lut when that is forbidden us, we 
must work with subtler means. For the «dweiling of thy 
daughter with the Nazagene, let that not afflict thee, any 

















upon his wife in all her loveliness, and cursed her; and the 
\| curse rent his own heart. 

|| “Yes,” he exclaimed, “I will tear ber from my bosom. 
| Her beauty—her many charms of soul and body, won me; 
| these are now blackened and deformed by an ail-damning 
| sin, and I will loathe ber. I say I wili—but can i? Does 
| she not now—even now, sit in my heart, its absulute sove- 
i reign? Yes, do all I can—arouse my pride, call up my honor, 


|, call revenge, yet still does she remain paramount. I cannot 
! cease to love her; though my hand were pressing a poniard 


|| to her heart, yet could [ lay my head upon her bosom. She 


‘ . 
| bath enthralled my soul, and nothing but the eertaia and 


|| damning proof of my dishonor could rouse me to revenge. 
|| T will leave her now as she sleeps; if I remain till she wakes, 
|| 1 shall be fascinated, and yield myself a dupe to her arts. 
| O God! Are those kisses fa'se that 
|| seem the impress of her soul upon my lips? 
|| dening arms that so convulsively do press me to ber heart, 
|| do they hold me to my dishonor? Oh, honor, honor, honor, 
| would I could forget thee!” 


|| Thus thought the tortured Felix, as, upon a couch on 
|| which his wife was sleeping, he reclined, gazing on ber be au- 
| ties. It was the drowsy hour of the siesta—the luxurious 
|) hour of dreamy repose, when the senses, just washed in 
I oblivion, are given up to the guidance of fancy. But the 
|| hour of sleep brought not repose to the breast of Felix. He 
| gazed upon his wife; he leaned over her, and fixed his eye 
f intently upon her shrouded orbs, with a vague thought of 
|| penetrating those downy lids with his glance, and reading 
| her soul. The eye is called the window of the soul; and he 
thought if he could once look into those before him whilst 
| still off their guard in sleep, he might detect the truth or 


} falsehood of his suspicions. Whilst still in this vain reverie, 


can she deceive me? 


Those mad- 


| the eyes he was guzing upon suddenly opened and met his 
\ own. So gentle were her slumbers, they were broken without 
|) a sign; they fled as the mist of the morning. As the tender 
|| wife beheld her lord gazing upon her, a beautiful smile broke 
I over her face, and stretching out her arms, she would have 
| embraced him; but with a sudden start he shook off her gen- 
| tle clasp, and recoiled from her tenderness. She arose, and 
heaving a deep sigh, said, 

“* My Felix, how have I offended?) Why do you wound me 
with this ungentleness, and conceal from me the knowledge 
of my fault? I know I am full of failings—I hnow I have too 
often given you cause for reproof; and if I but knew my error, 
I would submit with cheerfulness to your blame. But to be 
treated thus—repulsed, scorned, banished from your love, 
oh, my Felix, I cannot endure it! Be angry with me if you 
will, reprove me, punish me; but let me not think that you 
no longer love !” 

Her tears fell fast as she spoke, and her heaving bosom, 
in all the agitation of wounded affection, reproved by its tre- 
mors her unkind lord. He arose gloomily, and without an- 


awering, paced the chamber with heavy and unequal steps. 
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His wife at length approached him, and endeavored to clasp | 
his hand ; but he threw her suddenly from him, ard she again | 
fell upon the couch. She reproached him not with a word, | 
she uttered not a complaint; but looking on him oace, cast 
down her eyes and silently wept. Suddenly Felix stopped in 
his walk; he stood before his weeping wife: | 

“ What weep you for?” he cried: “for the loss of that | 
affection which you despise 1—for the love of him you have 
for ever cast from your heart? Oh, hypocrite—hypocrite! 

your tears exclaim against you; they show the deep artifice | 
of that bosom I once believed so clear of guile; they give a 
deeper hue of foulness to thy falsehood—of damnation to thy | 
dishonor!” 

She started to her feet; fixed, motionless, appalled, she 
gazed upon him. Her emotion had ceased, and she stood 
rigid as a statue. 

“Dishonor!” she at length exclaimed, ‘dishonor! Oh, | 
my lord, what dreadful mystery is this? What can have | 
wrought upon your generous heart to produce from your lips | 
such aterm toward your poor, unhappy wife? Tell me—| 
tell me, Felix; by the love which you have avowed—by the | 
recollection of our first embrace, I conjure you, tell me what | 
it is you do suspect! Seme strange illusion has deceived | 
you; some unhappy cir ance has roused this ill thing in | 
your bosom, to torture you and murder me. Then tell me, | 
my dearest lord, tell me what it is, and I will satisfy you; 1 | 
will remove from your breast every doubt, or with my own 
hand will I pluck out the heart you do suspect, and convince 
you of its truth.” 

“I cannot speak it,” cried Felix, his voice thick and | 
struggling with emotion; ‘‘ I cannot whisper it, even when 
alone; it is a dumb fierd that presses on my heart, and will 
not give its horrors utterance. Oh, Mary, th; spell is upon 
me yet; though injured honor—just revenge, should now 
accuse and confound thee, yet can I not name thy guilt!” 








“Guilt!” cried the pale and trembling wife, “then I see | 
what yoususpect! God of my destiny! how is this? Where- 
fore should this heart, that has had but one feeling since first | 
it felt what love was—one single, ceaseless, unswerving affec- 
tion, be thus accused? Teli me,” she said, with sudden and 
frantic energy, “tell me your horrid suspicions; accuse me 
aloud and boldly; let me know my shame and my paramour, 
and how they were detected; tell me all, or, by the fire that 
is burning my heart, I will not live another instant the ab- | 
horred, detested thing your suspicions have made me!” 

As she spoke, her blazing eye glanced rapidly round the 
apartment; and seeing the sword of her husband lying upon 
a chair, she sprang toward it, snatched it from the sheath, 
and with one hand tearing the frail vest from her panting 
bosom, pressed, with the other, the point of the naked blade 
against her heart. In her agitation, and the intense agony | 
of her feelings, she perceived not a slight wound which she 
had inflicted on herself; the sharp steci had punctured her | 
silky skin, and round, crimson diuys were chasing down her | 
bosom. Her desperate action—her look of intense suffering, | 
so unlike the practised deception of artifice, and the sight of 


her blood, that seemed oozing from thie fountains of that heart | 


he had suspected, all conspired to produce a fearful impres- | 
sion upon the mind of Felix. For a moment, the suspicions 
that had wrapped his imagination in all the gloomy horrors | 
of night were dissipated; a gleam of his former felicity | 
seemed to look in upon his soul ; and walking toward his wife, | 
he gently disengaged the horrid instrument from her rigid 
hand, while, throwing his arm round her waist, he exclaimed, | 


“Forgive me, love; 1 am wrong—thou art innocent; for-| 


give me; thou art all that I love!” 
As he spoke, the tears, engendered of many and undefined | 
feelings, glistened in his eyes his voice was soft, tender and | 
melancholy, and his whole being seemed dissolving under the 
influence of love, sorrow, and a nameless misery. The beau- 
tiful and excited creature he addressed seemed to read all 
his soul in his look ; her whole bearing suddenly relaxed: she 
spoke not—she scarcely seemed to breathe; a look of inde- 
scribable tenderness suddenly oversprend ber countenance ; 


a __ 





and as her husband pressed her to his heart, she kissed his | 


eyes with her pale lips, sighed, and lay senseless in his em- 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
Se 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE VOICE OF DEATH. 
I come! I come! 
My name is Death, and 1 am terrible; 
For unto some 
I bring the scorpion stings of wo, 
And memories with their garners full 
Of deep Remorse: ye litle know, 
Who dance in Life’s enchanting bowers, 
As 'twere one lasting holiday, 
With naught to dim its sun-bright flowers, 
Or bode of grim decay— 
How soon those lovely things will die, 
When J, th’ Insatiate, pass by! 
The kinge of old, 
And all their warrior-trains are mine; 
And dark and cold 
Are all the ancient halls where flashed 
In times of eld the free glad wine; 
I came while crowned ones drank, and dashed 
The goblet from their lips—and when 
They saw the sword in torchlight gleaming, 
And heard the trumpet’s wail—ah then, 
With bended knees and tears al! streaming, 
They prayed for life—but I was nigh, 
And I had said that they should die. 
On many a plain, 
Renowned in song and deeds of martial story, 
When battle strain, 
And trump, and bannered host, and plume, 
Woke ia the warrior’s breast wild dreams of glory, 
I fixed of yore my seal of doom 
Or thousands that at morn were proud, 
And filled with high desire for Fame ; 
They fell enwrapt in batle’s shroud, 
Ere midnight o'er the carnage came, 
And stars rose bright o’er hill and shore, 
But they that fell might rise no more. 





- O'’er the bright sea, 
And where the palm-trees toss their arms on high, 
In winds of Araby— 
And where amid the fanes the citrons bloom, 
And life is radiant as Beauty's eye— 

I love to course upon my dread simoom, 
When skies are bright. and purple Summer's smile 

And joyous echoes with the soft wind’s breath 
Are borne in richness from each palm-girt isle 

On the hushed waters; they dreamed not of Death 

Whom there I met amid the green woods dancing, 
With flowing locks and dark eyes brightly glancing. 


I came !—the sigh 
Of my hot wind went through the olive bowers; 
And where the sky, 
In its blue richness gleaming through the trees, 
Poured amber light upon the streams and flowers, 
I found the dancers—and while yet the breeze 
With perfumed breath amid their hair was playing, 
And song and viol woke the grottoes dim, 
And Joy's high guerdon seemed all undecaying, 
And Pleasure reigned in eye and heart and limb, 
I breathed upon them, and with cheeks all pale, 
They sank like leaves when Autumn's sere winds wail. 


A gallant bark 
Went dancing o'er the sea one golden day, 
Free as a lark, 
And filled with faces bright and happy hearts, 
Which ne'er had been of withering wo the prey— 
That had not known the keenness of those darts 
Which goad the soul with pangs of early sadness, 
For Life was buoyant on the feathery billows, 
And Hope for them had many a song of gladness ; 
Now twines the sea-weed,'round their coral pillows; 
For while they smiled, f came upon the storm, 
And checked Life’s current while ‘twas free and warm. 


I've been where shrieks 
The stormy petrel on the ocean shore, 
And where their beaks 
The vultures whet upon the battle plains, 
Staining their sable wings with haman gore ; 
And well I love the war-announcing strains 
Of the shrill trumpet, and the deafening song 
Of the hoarse breakers in the wild midnight, 
When the winds yell the creaking masts among, 
ond the dark tempest in his lordly flighe 
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Prints his warm kisses on the mountain's brow, 
And bids its kingly oaks and listening cedars bow. 
In every climc— 
Where the white Andes pierce the broad blue sky, 
And where the chime 
Of bells is sweet upon the orient hills, 
And Life is like the breeze that wanders by, 
Burdened with perfume and the voice of rille— 
And where the sallow Laplander at night 
Sees in the North the arrowy fires burn pale— 
In regions dismal, and in regions bright— 
In kingly palace, and in wretched kraal, 
I am the same—mine is no fleeting breath ; 
Way for the Conqueror !—ho! the reaper Death ! 
Utica, Jan. 1838. Ganymepe. 





| LEILA, OR THE SIEGE OF GRENADA; By rue Avrtuor of 
*Pecuam,’ ‘ Eveene Anam,’ &c. 1 vol. Harpers. 

We opened this work with high expectations, which were 
| Rot destined to be realized. The fault may be in the work, or 
| it may be in the expectations. A novel from tho pen of Bul- 
wer must challenge our admiration, or it is a failure; and we 
| are not dazzled by this. If given to the world as the work 
of James, or any other merely historical novelist—of any but 
| the author of ‘ Rienzi'—we should have thought highly of it, 
| and spoken of it as an achievement. It will add nothing to 
| the laurels of Mr. Bulwer. It is a well-told story, and no- 
thing more—such as the author might have written for a con- 
sideration during any three weeks of the last ten years. To 
| give us this when the general expectation so eagerly await 
the conclusion of ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ is very much like the 
substitution of stone for bread, which Holy Wnit regards as 
uneasy of digestion. In fine, we have read ‘ Leila’ with « 
sulky indifference seldom intermitted, and closed it witha 
| conviction thata man of genius may write a very ordinary 
book. 

—And yet there is one redeeming trait in this gaunt and 
| meagre volume: there is nothing in it subversive of morality, 
| and little offensive to the nicest delicacy;—a negative merit, 
| indeed, but in these days a not inconsiderabie one. If there 
be cne or two scenes slightly out of keeping, there are none 
| which would seem framed merely to confuse and annihilate 
| all our perceptions of moral right, as we have seen in other 
| works. 
| No one will understand us as asserting that ‘Leila’ is 
| weakly or faintly written. Mr. Bulwer is incapable of stu- 
| pidity; and though a reckless innovator in language and id- 
jom—a murderer or radical reformer of the King's English— 
he is never other than forcible in expression. Many chap- 
“ters, as chapters, are good, though all of them by no means 
| form a masterly novel. We quote two chapters, exhibiting 
| the last struggic of the Moors for empire and political exis 
| ence in Grenada: 


| 


THE CONFLAGRATION. 

It was the eve of a great and general assault upon Grena- 
da, deliberately planned by the chiefs of the Christian army. 
The Spanish camp (the most gorgeous Christendom had 
ever known) gradually grow calm and hushed. The shades 
deepened, the stars burned forth more serene and clear.— 
Bright in that azure air streamed the silken tents of the court, 
blazoned with heraldic devices, and crowned with gaudy ban- 
ners, which, filled by a brisk and murmuring wind from the 
nountains, flaunted gaily on the gilded staves. In the cen- 
tre of the camp rose the pavilion of the queen: a palace in 
itself. Lances made its columns; brocade and painted ar- 
ras its walls; and the space covered by its numerous com- 
partments would have contained the halls and outworks of 
an ordinary castle. The pomp of that camp reslized the 
wildest dreams of Gothic. coupled wih Oriental splendor; 
something worthy of a Tasso to have imagined or a Beck- 
ford to create. Nor was the exceeding costliness of the more 
courtly tents lessened in effect by those of the soldiery in the 
outskirts, many of which were built from fae - 4 
taining their leaves, savage and ue hute; as if, real- 

: Snot tee wool 





izing old legends, wild men of had taken up the 
cross, and followed the Christian warriors against the »war 
thy followers of Termagaunt and Mahmoud. then, ex- 


tended that mighty camp in nd repose, as the midnight 
threw deoperenl 7 s overthe sward fromthe tent- 
ed avenues and canvass streets. It was at that moment that Is- 
abel,in the most private recess of her pavilion, was emp! 

in prayer for the safety of the king and the issue of the Sacted 
War. Kneeling before the altar of that warlike oratory, her 
spirit became rapt and absorbed from earth in the intensity 
of ber devotions ; and in the whole camp (save the sentrie) 
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without that immense pavilion was not heard through the 
silken walls. 

It was then that Isabel suddenly felt a strong grasp upon 
her shoulder as she still knelt by the oltar. A faint shriek 
burst from ber lips; she turned, and the broad curved knife 
of an eastern warrior gleamed close before Ler eyes. 

“Hush! utter a cry, breathe but more loudly than thy 
wont, and, queen though thou art, in the centre of swarming 
thousands, thou diest a 

Such were the words that reached the ear of the royal 
Castilian, whispered by a man of stern and commanding, 
though haggard aspect. 

“What is thy purpose? wouldstthou murder me?” said 
the queen, trembling, perhaps for the first time, before a mor- | 
tal presence, | 

“Fear not; thy life is safe if thou strivest not to elude or | 
to deceive me. Ourtime is short—answer me. 
men the Hebrew. Where is the hostage rendered to thy 
hands? Telaim my child. She is with thee—I know it.—)| 
In wat corner of thy camp T” 


| 
“ Rude stranger!" said lsabel, recovering somewhat from 





ber alarm, “thy daughter ia removed, | trust, for ever from || alarm. 
thy impious reach. She is not within the camp.” I} 


“Lie not, Queen of Castile,” said Almamem, raising his 
knife; “for days and weeks have I tracked thy steps, fol-| 
lowed thy march, haunted even thy slumbers, though men of 
mail stood as guards around them; and I know that my 
daughter has been with thee. Think not [ brave this dan-| 
ger without resolves the most fierce and dread. Answer me! | 
where is my child ?” 

“ Many days since,” said Isabel, awed, despite herself, by | 
her strange position, “ thy daughter left the camp for the 
houte of God. It was her own desire. The Saviour hath || 
received her into his fold.” i} 

Had a thousand lances pierced his heart the vigor and en- | 
erry of life could scarce more suddenly have deserted Alma- | 
men. The rigid muscles of bis countenance relaxed at once | 
from resolve and menace into unutterable horror, anguish and | 
despair. He recoiled several steps; his knees trembied vio- | 
lently ; he seemed stunned by a deaih-blow. Isabel, the bold- | 
est and haughtiest of her sex, seized that moment of re-| 
prieve; she sprung forward, darted through the draperies into | 
the apartments occupied by her train, and in a moment the || 
pavilion resounded with her cries for aid. The sentinels | 
were aroused; retainers sprang from their pillows; they | 
heard the cause of the alarm; they made to the spot; when | 
ere they reached its partition of silk, a vivid and stortling | 
blaze burst forth upon them. The tent was on fire. The ma- |! 
terials fed the fame like magic. Some of the guards had | 
yet the courage to dash forward; but the smoke and the | 
glare drove them back blinded and dizzy. Isabel herself had 
scarcely time for escape, so rapid was the conflagration.— | 
Alarmed for her husband, she rushed to his tent, to find him | 
already awakened by the noise, and issuing from its entrance, | 
hit drawn sword in his hand. The wind, which had for a! 
few minutes before but curled the trivmphant banners, now | 
circulated the destroying flame. Itspread from tent to tent | 
almostasa flash of lightning that shoots along close-neigh- 
boring clouds. The camp was in one blaze ere any mancould 
even dream of checking the conflagration, 

Not waiting to hear the confused tale of his royal consort, | 
Ferdinand, exclaiming, “‘ The Moors have done this; they 
sillbe on us!” ordered the drums to Leat and the trumpets , 
to sound, and hastened in person, wrapped merely in his long | 
mantle, to alarm his chiefs. Whilethat well-disciplined and | 
veteran army, fearing every moment the rally of the foe, en- | 
deavored rapidly to form themselves into some kind of order, 
the flame continued to spread till the whole heavens present: | 
ed an illumination, the intense and dazzling splendor of which 
even a Dante might be unable to describe. "By its light cui-, 
rassand helmet “ages as in a furnace, and the armed men. 
seemed rather like hfelike and lurid meteors than human | 
forms. The city of Grenada was brought near to them by | 
the intensity of the glow; and as a detachment of cavalry 
spurred from the camp to meet the anticipated surprise of, 
the Paynims, they saw, upon the walls and roofs of Grenada, | 
the Moslems clustering and the spears gleaming. But, equal- | 
ly amazed with the Christians, and equally suepicious of craft 
and design, the Moors did not issue from their gates. Mean- | 
while the conflagration, as rapid to die as to begin, grew fit- 
ful and feeble; and the night seemed to fall with a melan-; 
choly darkness over the ruin of that silken city. 

Ferdinand summoned his council. Mle bad now perceived 
itwas no ambush of the Moors. The account of Isabel, 
which at last be comprehended ; the strange and almost mi- | 
raculous manner in which Almamen had baffled his guards | 
and penetrated to the royal tent, might have aroused his Go- 
thic superstition, while it relieved his more earthly appre- | 
hensions, if he had not remembered the singular but her more 
supernatural dexterity with which eastern warriors, ard even | 
robbers, continued, then as now, to elude the most vigilant 
Precautions and baffle the most wakeful guards; and it was 


“And God,” said the King of Spain to his knights and | 


|! Ata distance lay the wrecks of the blackened and smoulder- 


Tam Alma- | 


| to fight for their hearths and altars in the presence Bf those 
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tendants, were gone to rest; and the tread of the sentinel! occasioned, he resulved to make advuntage out of misfortune 





juself. The excitement, the wrath of the troops piuduce: 
the temper most fit for action. 


| chiefs as they assembled around him, “ has, in this confla-| 


their camp shall be the palaces of Grenada ! 
lem with to-morrow's sun !”’ 


the Christian knights echoed the anathema—“ Wo To THE 
Mosve !” _ 





THE BATTLE. 
| The day slowly dawned upon that awful night; and the 
| Moors, still upon the battlements of Grenada, beheld the 
| whole army of Ferdinand on its march towards their walls. 


‘ing camp; while before them gaudy and glittering pennants 
waving and trumpets sounding, came the exultant legions of 
the foe. The Moors could scarcely believe their senses.— 
| Fondly anticipating the retreat of the Christians after so 
| signal a disaster, the gay and dazzling spectacle of their 
| march to the assault filled them with consternatien and 


While yet wondering and inactive, the trumpet of Boabdil 
was heard behind; and they beheld the Moorish king, at the 
head of his guards, emerging down the avenues that led to 
the gate. The sight restored and exhilarated the gazers ; and 
when Boabdil halted in the space before the portals, the 
shout of twenty thousand warriors rolled ominously to the 
ears of the advancing Christians. 

* Mea of Grenada!” said Boabdil, as soon as the dee 
and breathless silence had succeeded tothat martial acclama- 
tion, “ the advance of the enemy is to their destruction! In 
the fire of last night the hand of Allah wrote their doom. 
Let us forth, each and all! We will leave our homes un- 
guarded; our hearts shall be their wall! True, that our 
aumbers are thinned by famine and by slaughter, but enough 
of us are yet left for the redemption of Grenada. Nor are 
the dead departed from us; the dead fight with us, theirsouls 
animate our own! He whohas lost a brother becomes twice | 





grution, announced to the warriors of the cross that henceforth | 
Wo tothe Mos- | 


Arms clanged and swords leaped from thei: sheaths as | 
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ions, waved the crest of the gigantic Del Pulgar; and as 
Moor after Moor went down before his headlong lance, his 
voice, sounding deep and sepulchral through his visor, shout- 
ed out, ** Death to the infidel!” 

The rapid and dexterous horsemen of Grenada were not, 
however, discomfited by this fierce assault: opening their 
ranks with extraordinary celerity, they suffered the charge to 
pass, comparatively harmless, through their centre ; and then, 
closing in one long and bristling line, cut off the knights from 
retreat. The Christians wheeled round and charged again 
upon their foe. 

“Where art thou, oh Moslem dog! that wouldst play the 
lion? Where art thou, Muza Ben Abil Gezan ?” 

“‘ Before thee, Christian!” cried a stern and clear voice; 
and from among the helmets of his people gleamed the daz- 
zling turban of the Moor. 

Hernando checked his steed, gazed a moment at his foe, 
turned back for greater impeius to his charge, and, in a 
moment more, the bravest warriors of the two armies met 
lance to lance. 








The round shield of Muza received the Christian’s weap- 
on; his own spear shivered harmless upon the breast of the 
giant. He drew his sword, whirled it rapidly over his head, 
and for some minutes the eyes of the bystanders could scarce- 
ly mark the marvellous rapidity with which strokes were 
given and parried by those redoubted swordsmen. 

At length Hernando, anxious to bring to bear his superior 
strength, —_— close to Muza; and, leaving his sword pend- 
ant by a thong to his wrist, seized the shield of Muza in his 
formidable grasp, and plucked it away with a force that the 
Moor vainly endeavored to resist: Muza, therefore, sudden- 
ly released his hold; and, ere the Spaniard recovered his 
balance, (which was lost by the success of his own strength, 
put forth to the utmost,) he dashed upon him the hoofs of his 
black charger, and, with a short but heavy mace which he 
caught up from the saddle-bow, dealt Hernando so thunder- 
ing a blow upon the helmet that the giant fell to the ground 
stunned and senseless. 

To di t, to rer himself of his shield, to resume 
his sabre, to put one knee to the breast of his fallen foe, was 








uman. Qn this battle we will set all. Liberty or chains! 
empire or exile! victory or death! Forward!” 

He spoke, and gave the rein to his barb. It bounded for- | 
ward, and cleared the gloomy arch of the portals, and Boab- 
dilel Chico was the first Moor who issued from Grenada to 
that last and eventful field. Out then poured, as a river that 
rushes from caverns into day, the burnished and serried files 
of the Moorish calvalry. Muza came the last, closing the 
atray. Upon his dark and stern countenance there spoke not | 
the ardent enthusiasm of the sanguine king. It was locked 
and rigid; and the anxieties of the last dismal weeks had 
thinned his cheeks and ploughed deep lines around the firm 
lips and iron jaw which bespoke the obstinate and uncunquer- 
able resolution of his character. 

As Muza now spurred forward, and, riding along the | 
wheeling ranks, marshalled them in order, arose the accla- | 
nation of female voiees; and the warriots, who looked back 
at the sound, saw that their women, their wives and daugb- | 
ters, their mothers and their beloved (released from their se- | 
clusion by a policy which bespoke the pee of the | 
cause,) were gazing at them with outstretched arms from the | 
battlements and towers. The Moors felt that they were now | 


who, if they failed, became slaves and harlots; and each 
Moslem felt his heart harden tike the steel of his own sabre. | 
While the cavalry formed themselves into regular squad- | 
rons, and the tramp of the foemen came more near and near, 
the Moorish infantry, in miscellaneous, eager and undisci- | 
plined bands, poured out, until, spreading wide and deep be- | 
low the walls, Boabdil’s charger was seen rapidly ca:eering | 
among them, as, in short but distinct directions or fiery adju- | 
ration, he sought at once to regulate their movements and 
confirm their hot but capricious valor. 
Meanwhile the Christians bad abruptly halted; and the | 
politic Ferdinand resolved not to incur the full brunt of a | 





spair. 


horsemen, advance towards the Moorish cavalry, and endea- i 
vor to draw the fiery valor of Muza away from the main army. | 
Then, splitting up bis force into several sections, he dismissed 
each to different stations; some to storm the adjacent towers, 
others to fire the surrounding gardens and orchards; so that | 
the action might consist rather of many battles than of one, | 
and the Moors might lose the concentration nnd union which 
made at present their most formidable strength. 

Thus, while the Mussulmans were waiting in order for the | 
attack, they suddenly beheld the main bory of the Christians | 
dispersing; and, while yet in surprise and perplexed, they | 
saw the fires breaking out from their delicious gardens to the 
right and lef, of the walls, and heard the boom of the Chris- 
tian artillery against the scattered bulwarks that guarded the 
approaches of that city. 








evident that the fire which burned the camp of un army bad 
been kindled merely to gratify the revenge or favor the es- 
Cape of an individual. Shaking, therefore, from his kingly 
the thrill of superstitious awe that the greatness of the 

, when associated with the name of sorcerer, at first 





At that moment a cloud of dust rolled rapidly towards the 

t ovcupied in the van by Muza; and the shock of the 
hristian Knights, in their mighty mail, bruke upon the cen- 
tre of the " 


the work of a moment; and then had Don Hernando del 
Pulgar been sped, without priest or surgeon, but that, alarm- 
ed by the peril of their most valiant comrade, twenty knights 
spurred at once to the rescue,und the points of twenty lances 
kept the Lion of Grenada from his prey. Thither with simi- 
lar speed rushed the Moorish champions; and the fight be- 
came close and deadly round the body of the still unconscious 
Christian. Not an instant of Icisure to unlace the helmet of 
Hernando, by removing which alone the Meorish blade could 
find a mortal place, was permitted to Muza; and, what with 
the spears met trampling hoofs around him, the situation of 
the Paynim was more dangerous than that of the Christian. 
Meanwhile Hernando recovered his dizzy senses; and, mace 
aware of his state, watched his occasion, and suddenly shook 
off the knee of the Moor. With another effort he was on his 
feet; and the two champions stood confronting each other, 
neither very eager to renew the combat. But on foot, Muza, 
daring and rash as he was, cou!d not but recognise his disad- 
vantage against the enormous strength and impenetrab'e ar- 
mor of the Christian; he drew back, whistled to his barb, 
that, piercing the ranks of the horsemen, was by his side on 
the instant, remounted, and was inthe midst of the foe almost 
ere the slower Spaniard was conscious of his diseppearance. 

But Hernando was not delivered from his enemy. Clear- 
ing a space around him as three knights, mortally wounded, 
fell beneath his sabre, Muza now drew from behind his shoul- 


|| der his short Arabian bow; and shaft afier shaft came rat- 


tling upon the mail of the dismounted Christian with so mar- 
vellous a celerity, that, encumbered as he was with his heavy 
accoutrements, he was unable either to escape from the spot 
or ward off that arrowy rain; and felt that nothing but chance 
or our Lady could prevent the death which one such arrow 
would eccasion if it should find the opening of the visor or the 
joints of the hauberk. 

“ Mother of mercy!"’ groaned the knight, perplexed and 


whole population in the first flush of their enthusiasm and de- | enraged, “let not thy servant be shot down like a hart by 
He summoned to his side Hernando del Pulgar, and | this cowardly warfare ; but, if I must ful!, be it with mine en- 
bade him, with a troop of the most adventurous and practised || emy, grappling hand to hand.” 


While yet muttering this short invocation, the war-cry of 
Spain was heard hard by, and the gallant company of Villena 
was seen scouring across the plain to the succor of their com- 
rades. The deadly attention of Muza was distracted from 
individual foes, however eminent; he wheeled round, recol- 
lected his men, and, in a serried charge, met the new enemy 
in midway. 

While the contest thus fered in that part of the field, the 
scheme of Ferdinand had succeeded so far as to break up the 
battle into detached sections. Far and near, plain, grove, 
garden, tower, presented each the scene of obstinate and de- 
termined conflict. Buabdil, at the head of his chosen guard, 
the flower of the haughtier tribe of nobles, who were jealous 
of the fame and blood of the tribe of Muza, and followed also 
by his gigantic Ethiopians, exposed his person to every peril, 
with the desperate valor of a man who feels bis own stake is 
greatest in the field. As he most distrusted the infantry, so 
among the infantry he chiefly bestowed his presence; and, 
wherever he appeared, he sufficed for a moment to tuin the 
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Higher by several inches than the plumage of his compen- 








chances of the engagement. At length, at midday, Ponce de 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








bE __ 
Leon led against the largest detachment of the Moorish foot | 
a strong and numerous battalion of the best disciplined and 
veteran soldiery of Spain. He had succeeded in winning a 
fortress from which his artillery could play with effect; and | 
the troops he led were composed partly of men flushed with | 
recent triumph, and partly of a fresh reserve now first brought |) 
into the field. A comely and a breathless spectacle it was to || 
behold this Christian squadron emerging from a blazing copse 
which they fired on their march; the red light gleaming on 
their complete armor as, in steady and solemn order, they || 
swept on to the swaying and clamorous ranks of the Moorish: | 
infantry. Boabdil learned the danger from his scouts; and 

hastily leaving a tower from which he had for a while repuls- | 
ed a hostile legion, he threw himself into the midst of the 

battalions menaced by the skilful Ponce de Leon. Almost at 

the same moment the wild and ominous apparition of Alma- | 
men, long absent from the eyes of the Moors, appeared in the | 
same quarter so suddenly and unexpectedly that none knew || 
whence he had emerged ; the sacred standard in his left hand; | 
his sabre, bared and dripping gore, in his right; his face ex- | 
posed, and his powerful features working with an excitement |: 
that seemed inspired: his abrupt presence breathed a new | 
soul into the Moors. 

“ They come! they come!” he shrieked aloud. “ The | 
God of the East hath delivered the Goth into your hands !” 

From rank to rank, from line to line, sped the santon; and | 
as the mystic banner gleamed before the soldiery, eachclosed | 
his eves and muttered an amen to his adjurations. 

And now, to the ery of Spain and St. Iago, came trampling 
down the relentless charge of the Chiistian war. \ 
same instant, from the fortress lately taken by Poncede Leon, |, 
the artillery opened upon the Moors, and did deadly havoc. | 
The Mosiems wavered a moment, when before them gleamed |, 
the white banner of Almamen, and they beheld him rushing | 
alone and on fovt amid the foe. Tauglit to believe the war | 
itself depended on the preservation of the enchanted banner, 
the Paynims could not see it thus rashly alventured without | 
anxiety and shame : they rallied, advanced fimly, and Boab- |) 
dil himself, with waving scimitar and fierce exclamations, | 
dashed impetuously at the head of his guards and Ethiepians | 
into the affray. The battle became obstinate and bloody.— | 
Thrice the white banner disappeared amid the closing ranks ; 
and thrice, like a moon from the clouds, it shone forth again, 
the light and guide of the Pagan power. 

The day ripened, aud the hills already cast Jengthening | 
shadows over the blazing groves and the still Darro, whose 
waters, in every creek where the tide was arrested, ran red | 
with blood, when Ferdinand, collecting his whole reserve, | 
descended from the eminence on which hitherto he had post- 
ed himself. With him moved three thousand foot and a | 
theusand horse, fresh in their vigor and panting for a share 
in that glorious day. Tle king Limself, who, though consti- 
tutionally fearless, from motives of policy rarely periled hi- 
person save on imminent oceasions, was resolved not to be 
outdone by Boabdil ; and, armed cap-a-pie in tail, so wrought , 
with gold that it seemed nearly all of that costly metal, with 
his snow-white plumage waving above a sali diudem that 
surmounted his lofty helm, he seemed a fit leader to that arm- 
ament of heroes. Behind him flaunted the great gonfalon of 
Spain, and trump and cymbal heralded his approach. The 
Count de Tendilla rode by his side. 

“‘Senor,” said Ferdinand, ‘ihe infidels fight hard; but 
they are in the snare; we are about to close the nets upon 
them. But what cavalcade is this?” 

The group that thus drew the king’s attention consisted of | 
six squires, bearing on a martial litter, composed of shields, 
the stalwart form of Hernando de! Pulgar. 

“ Ah, the dogs!” cried the king, as he recognised the pale 
features of the darling of the army; ‘ have they murdered | 
the bravest knight that ever fought for Christendom ?” 

“Not that, your majesty,” quoth le of the exploits, faintly, 
“but I am sorely stricken.” 

“It must have been more than man who struck thee down,’ 
said the king. 

“Tt was the mace of Muza Ben Abi! Gazan, an please you, 
sire,” said one of the squires; “but it came on the good 
knight unawares, and long after his own arm had seemingly 
driven away the pagan.” 

“We will avenge thee well,” said the king, setting his 
teeth: “let our own leeches tend thy wounds. Forward, | 
sirknights! St. lago and Spain!” 

The battle had now gathered to a vortex: Muza and his 
cavalry had joined Boubdil and the Moorish foot. On the 
other hand, Villena had been reinforced by detachments that, 
in almost every other quarter of the field, had routed the foe. 
The Moors had been driven bac’, thouch inch by inch; they 
were now in the broad space before the very walls of the 
city, which were still crowded with the pale and anxious 
faces of the aged and the women, and at every pause in the 
artillery the voices that spoke of numx were borne by that 
lurid air to the ears of the infidels. The shout that ran 
through the Christian force, as Ferdinand now joined it, 
struck like a death-knell upon the last hope of Boabdil. But 
the blood of his fierce ancestry burned: in bis veins, and the 
cheering voice of Almamen, whom nothing daunted, inspired 
him with a kind of superstitious phrenzy. 

ge oy Soe be it! let Allah decide between 
us,” the M wemarch. “ Bind up this wound— 
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At the tl D 


| his army; whose single hand bad consumed the encampment | 
| of a host, filled the stout heart of the king with a belief that 
| he encountered no earthly foe. 


| horsemen spurred into the medee to the rescue of che plumed | 


| rear, “‘ or thou canst not be saved.” 


i chargers hehind, and saw the levelled spears of a company | 
|| despatched to take him, alive or dead, by the command of 


| ye not rather they beheld ye die?” 


| own number; bat, gathering on and closing in, squadron upon 
| sqadron, came the whole Christian army ; they were encom- 


0 SS 


‘tis well! A steed for the santon! Now, my prophet and 
my friend, mount by the side of thy king—let us, at least, fall 
together. Lelilies! lelilies!” 

Throughout the brave Christian ranks went a thrill of re- 
luctant admiration as they bebeld the l’aynim king, conspicu- 
ous by his fair beard and the jewels of his harness, lead the 
scanty guard yet left to Lim once more into the thickest of 
their lines. Simnltaneously Muza and bis zegris made their 
fiery charge; and the Moorish infantry, excited by the exam- 
ple of their leaders, followed with unslackened and dogged 
zeal. The Christians gave way—they were beaten back : 
Ferdinand spurred forward, and, ere either party were well 
aware ol it, both kings met in the same melee : ail order and 
discipline for the moment lost, general and monarch were, as 
common soldiers, fighting hand tohand. It was then that 
Ferdinand, atter bearing down before his lance Naim Reduon, 
second only to Muza in the songs of Grenada, beheld of posed 
to him a strange form, that seemed to that royal Christian 
rather fiend than man: his raven hair and beard,clotted with 
blood, hung like snakes about a countenance whose features, 
naturally formed to give expression to the darkest passions, 
were distorted with the madness of despairing rage. Wound- 
ed in many places, the blood dabbled his mail; while over 
his head he waved the banner wrought with mystic charac- 
ters, which Ferdinand bad already been taught to believe the 
workmanship of demons. 

“ Now, perjured king of the Nazarenes!”’ shouted this for- 
midable champion, ‘‘ we meet at last!—no longer host and 
guest, monarch and dervis, but man toman! Lam Almamen! | 

ie!” 








He spoke, and his sword descended so fiercely on that | 
anvinted head, that Ferdinand bent to his saddle-bow. But, 
the king quickly recovered his seat and gallantly met the en- | 
counter ; it was one that might have tasked to the utmost the 
prowess of his bravest knight. Passions which, in their num- 
ber, their nature, and their excess, animated no other cham- 
pion on either side, gave to the arm of Almamen the Isruel- | 
He a preternetural strength ; his blows fell like rain upon the | 
harness of the hing; and the fiery eyes, the gleaming banner | 
of the mysterious sorcerer, who had eluded the tortures of bis 
inquisition; who had walked unscathed through the midst ot | 


Fortunately, perhaps, for 
Ferdinand and Spain, the contest did not last long. Twenty | 


diadem: Tendilla arrived the first; with a stroke of his two- 
handed sword the white banner was cleft from its stuff, and | 
fellrothe earth. At that sight the Meors around broke turth | 
in a wild and despairing cry; that cry spread from rank to | 
rank, from horse to foot; the Moorish infuntry, sorely pressed | 
on all sides, no sooner learned the disaster than they turned | 
to fly: the rout was as fatal as it wassudden. The Christian 
reserve, just bronght into the field, poured down upon them 
with a simu ‘taneous charge. Bonbdil, too much engaged to | 
be the first to learn the downfall of the sacred insignia, sud- 
derly saw bimself almost alone, with his diminished Ethio- | 
pians and a handful of the cavaliers. | 
* Yield thee, Boabdil el Chico!” cried Tendilla, from his | 


“ By the Prophet, never!” exclairved the king; and he) 
dashed his barb against the wall of spears behind him; and, | 
with but a score or so of his guard, cut bis way through the | 
ranks that were not unwilling, perhaps, to spare so brave a | 
foe. Ashe cleared the Spanish battalions, the unfortunate | 
monarch checked his horse for a moment and gazed along the | 
plain: he beheld his army fying in all directions, save in that | 
single spot where yet glittered the turban of Muza Ben Abil | 
Gazan. As he gazed he heard the panting nostrils of the. 


Ferdiuand: he laid the reins upon his horse's neck and gal-| 
loped into the city; three lances quivered against the portals | 
as he disappeared through the shadows of the arch. But, 
while Muza remained, all was not yet lost: he perceived the | 
flight of the infantry and the king, and with his followers gal- | 
loped across the plain; he came in time to encounter and slay, 
to a man, the pursuers of Boabdil 7 he then threw himself be- | 
fore the Aying Mvors: 
“ Do ye fly in the sight of your wives and daughters! would 


A thousand voices answered him, “ The banner is in the 
bonds of the infidel—all is lost!’ They swept by him, and 
stopped not tilltney gained the gates. 

“ Accursed be these spells!” cried Muza. “ Were ow 
country our only charm, that never would have been lost!” 

But still a small and devoted remnant of the Moorish cav- 
aliers remained to shed a last glory over defeat itself. With 
Muza, their soul and centre, they fought every atom of 
ground; it was, as the chronicler expresses it, as if they 
grasped the soil with their arms. Twice they charged into 
the midst of the foe; the slaughter they made doubled their 


anew wearied out, beaten back as by an ocean. Like wild 
asts driven, at length, to their lair, they retreated with their 
faces to the foe; and when Muza came, the last, his scimitar 
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gates to be closed and the portcullis lowered, ere he fell from 


his charger in a sudden and deadly swoon, caused Jess by his 
exhaustion than his agony and shame. So ended the last 
battle fought for the monarchy of Grenada! 
OoCO_— 
From the Louisville Journal: 
MY SISTERS. 
Lixg flowers that softly bloom together, 
Upon one fair aud fragile stem, 
Mingling their sweets in sunny weather, 
Ere strange rude hands have parted them: 
So were we linked unto each other, 
Sweet Sisters, in our childish hours, 
For the one fond and gentle Mother 
To us was like the etem to flowers. 


She was the — thread that bound us 
In one bright chain together here, 

Till Death unloosed the cord around us, 
And we were severed far and near. 

The floweret's stem, when broke or shattered, 
Must cast its blossoms to the wind, 

Yet round the buds, though widely scattered, 
The same soft perfume still we find. 


And thus, although the tie is broken 
That linked us round our mother’s knee, 
e memory of words we've spoken 
When we were children light and free, 
Wiil, like the perfume of each blossom, 
Live in our hearts where'er we roam, 
As when we slept on one fond 
And dwelt within one happy home. 


I know that changes have come o'er us; 
Sweet Sisters, we are not the saine; 
For different paths now lie before us, 
And all three have a different name: 
And yet, if Surrow’s dimming fingers 
Have shadowed o’er each youthful brow, 
So much of light around them lingers 
I cannot trace those shadows now. 


Ye both have those who love ye only, 
Whose dearest hopes are round ye thrown; 
While like a stream that wanders lonely, 
Am I, the yoongest, wildest one. 
My heart is like the wind that beareth 
Sweet scents upon its unseen wing— 
The wind that for no creature careth, 
Yet stealeth sweets from every thing. 


It hath rich thoughts, for ever leaping 
Up, like the waves of flashing seas, 
That with their music still are keeping 
Soft time with every fitful breeze. 
Each leaf that in the bright air quivers, 
The sounds from hidden solitudes, ' 

And the deep flow of far-off rivers, 
And the loud rush of inany floods— 


All these and more etir in my bosom 
Feelings that make my spirit glad, 
Like dew-drops shaken in 2 blossum 
And yet there is a something ead 
Mixed with those thoughts, like clouds that bover 
Above us in the quiet air, 
Veiling the moon's pale beauty over, 
Like a dark spirit brooding there. 


But, Sisters, these wild thoughts were never 
Yours, for ye would not love like me 
To gaze upon the stars for ever-— 
To hear the wind's wild melody: 
Ye'd rather look on smiling faces, 
And linger round achcerful hearth, 
Than mark the stars’ bright hiding places 
As they peep out upon the earth. 
But, Sisters, as the stars of even 
Shrink fromm Day's golden, flashing eye, 
And, melting in the depths of heaven, 
Veil their soft beams within the sky ; 
So will we pass, the joyous-hearted, 
The fond, the young, like stars that wane, 
Till every link of earth be parted, 
Tou form in heaven one mystic chain. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 

From ‘Yankee Notions, by Timo. Titterwell, Fq,’ 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CITY OF 
DOGTOWN. 

Doctows is a beautiful place in the interior of this State. 
There is plenty of land around it, so that nothing can hinder 
it from growing in every direction, end thus becoming a great 
city. In fact, Dogtown has already a one-story church, pert 
of a school-house, and an elegant pound. Nobody can see 
Dogtown without being reminded of that celebrated town in 
France, named Grandville, of which we have the following 


description ; 

Grandville, great Grandville, 
Has a meeting-bouse and mill: 
Nothing else ip all Grandville. 


Dogtown is finely and advantageously situated. It stands 
on Eel River, pe of water which runs into another 
stream, and that into a third, which runs into Connecticut 
River, which running into Long Island Sound, finally reaches 
the Atlantic: who does not see, therefore, that Dogtown mey 
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it which is covered with rocks, the salt meadow, the pine || city. 


woods, the clay-ponds and the swamps. It is past a doubt, | 
therefure, thut the territory, if well cleared, drained, peopled 
and cultivated, would become a perfect garden, abounding 
with the richest productions of nature, and affurding a mine 
of wealth to the country. As to the facilities of conmunica- 
tion with the great Atlantic cities and commercial marts, they 
areadmisable. Dogtown hus Boston on one side und New- 
York on the other. Montreal and Quebec are in the north, 
while in the east is the rich and thriving State of Maine, 
with Bangor and Owl's Head to boot. Railroads can be 
made to connect Dogtown with all these pluces, and they will 
certainly form such a connection, when they are Luilt. That 
the place will be a great fucus of trade when this is done, no- 
body L think will deny. The neighborhood of Dogtown has 
all the advantages that can be desired in a young counrry.— 
There will be as :nany large towns within thirty miles of the 
place, as people choose to build. The population cannot fail 
to increase rapidly, for a man can get married for seventy-five 
cents, town clerk's fees included. The attraction for settlers 
must therefore be considered very great. The Dogtowners 
are rematkably industrious, for they get a living, although 
constantly grumbling of hard times. They are moreover in- 
genious, for they manufacture axe handles, wooden bowls, 
birch brooms, and white oak cheese, and invent mouse traps 
and washing machines. Last of all, the inhabitants of Dug- 
town are literary and intellectual, for they talk a great deal of 
the march of improvement, and the minister the lawyer | 
take the Penny Magazine between them. 

All these attractions together form a combination truly 
wonderful. But the reader will be astonished when I inform | 
bim that the inhabitants of this favored spot lived a great) 
many years without the smallest suspicion of what I have | 
been describing. They thought very little of themselves or | 
of the town they lived in, and continued to vegetate from | 
year to year without imagining they were better off than | 
other folks. In fact, the world might have continued to this 
day in utter tgaorance that Dogtown was such a wonderful | 
place, but for an accident ;—an accident J call it, for the Dog- 
towers having lived for so many years without opening their 
eyes, the fuct that they did open them of a sudden, on a cer- 
tain day in the year ave 1834, must be considered purely | 
scidental. Some peuple are inclined to ascribe it to the ap- | 
proach of the comet, which had a powerful influence in open- 


ing people's eyes—to say nothing of its effect in driving them | 


stark mad. tut that is neither here nor there. The people | 
of Dogtown opened their eyes and saw: that was enough— 
they saw in an instant theic immense advantages, and were | 
sstonished that they never had seen them before. They saw 
their advantages, | say, and were determined to turn them 
to account. 

Straightway Dogtown was all alive; every body was confi- | 
dent that Dogtown must become a great place; and us every | 
body told every body else so, there was no doubt about the | 
matter. Every man went to buying land who could pay for | 
it; and those who could not pay, bought upon credit, sure of | 
selling it at ten times the cost within a year. Nothing was 
taked of but the immense advantages of the place. The | 
richvs of Dogtown were indeed immense, and how they could | 


have been overlooked so long, was a mystery thit no one} 
could understand. The land within the limite of the town | 
vas computed at 720,000,000 square feet, which at only one 
cent per square foot, whioh is cheap enough inall conscience, 
vould amount to 7,200,000 dollars. Whatasum! But this) 
vasnotall. Half of this land was covered with trees at the | 
rite of one tree to every five feet square, or quad cangle of 
twenty-five feet: this gave a computation of 1(',400,000 
trees; and as each tree on an average contained se: snty-five 
cubic feet of timber, it followed that there was actually with- | 


i] 


ia the town 780,000,000 feet of timber, worth on the lowest | 
calculation five cents per foot, which would amount to 39,- 


019,000 dollars. This, added to the value of the lard as! 
shove, made a grand total of forty-six millions two hundred 
thousand dollars ! 

The mention of these sums almost drove the good people 
of Dogtown distracted with joy; they could hardly believe 
their eyes or ears, but there it was in black and white ; figures 
could not lie, They were amazed to think of their own stu 
pidity and that of their ancestors in letting forty-six millions 
two hundred thousand dollars lie totally idle and unproduc- 
tive; but they were determined not to allow their wealth to 
beneglected any longer. A grand scheme of speculation and 
improvement was started, and a!l rushed headlong into it. 
Every man in Dogtown was now rich, or, what was the same 
thing, was sure of being s0 before long. Immensetracts were 
laid out in building lots, and speculators flocked in from all 
quarters; from Catsvile and Weazletown, and Buzzardsbo- 


|, both long and loud. 


The want of population was found to be a serious ob 
stacle here; the constitution of the State requires ten or 
twelve thousand inbabitants fur a city; and as Dogtown, in- 
cluding the suburbs of Puppyville and Skunk’s Misery, con- 
tained a population of only six hundred and thirty-one, it was 
thought there might be some difficulty in getting a charter 
without anticipating the returns of the next census. How- 
ever a city it must be, some time or other, in this all were 
agreed, and it might as well have the name first us last; so 
they concluded to call ita city. It is astonishing what a 
spirit of enterprise these prospects infused into the people of 
Dogtown. The schvol-huuse door was painted green, uncle 
Joe Stubbins mended the top of his chimney, and it was 
voted in town meeting to purchase three wheelbarrows for the 
public use; and ali in consequence of these projected im- 
provements. Nay, so widely did their views of business ex- 
pand, thut Aminidab Figgins, the grocer, determined to give 
up retailing, and declared he would n’t split crackers nor cut 
candles any longer. 

Such was the thriving condition of the City of Dogtown 
when I left the place in the autumn of that year. I continued 
to hear of it through the medium of the Dogtown Daily Ad- 
vertiser, a newspaper established there by an enterprising 
printer from Connecticu: at the first dawning of the commer- 
cial prosperity of the city. It appeared to go abead rapidly. 
The newspaper spoke of the Exchange, the Town Hall, the 
Bank, the New Post Office, the Railroad, Canal, &e. House 
lots were advertised in Washington Square, Merchant's Row, 
State Street, Market Street, &c. Contracts were proposed 
fur building churches, manulactories, &c. This was town 
in all its glory. 

Last August I determined to make a visit to this cel- 
ebrated piace in order to feast my eyes with the splendor 
of acity that had sprung up us it were by enchantment.— 
When I reached the toot ef Blueberry Hill, which overlooks 
the whole place, | walked eagerly to the top in urder tocatch 
a view at a single glance, of the city in all its magnificence. 


|| To my utter astonishment, instead of spires and domes, I 


saw nothing but Deacon Stumpy'sold mansion, with five oth- 
erragged and dingy-looking edifices, which stood exactly 
where | bad always known them. I entered the city through 
State Street, but discovered nothing new except a small house 
without achimney. Nota living thing was to be seen in 
| Washington Square but three geese who were picking a 
mouthful of grass among the mud-puddles. I inquired for 
j the Exchange, and fuund it in use by the Deacon us a cow- 
pen. The new church, however I was told had actually pro- 
ceeded vs far as the raising of the timbers; but it was 
subsequently sold by auction to pay for digging the cellar. 

I bad a check upon the Dogtown Bank for three dollars, 
and wishing to draw the monry, | was directed to No. 19 
| Tremont Street. This turned out to be the identical build- 
| ing formerly occupied by old Kit Cobble, the shoemaker. [t 
| was bank hours, but the bank was shut, and there was not a 
soul to be seen. Just as | was going away, I spied atin horn 
hanging by the deor with a paper over it, on which was writ- 


|| ten, * Persons having business at the Bank, are requested to 


blow the horn.” I putthe horn to my lips and blew a blast 
After waiting about ten minutes, 1 


spied Isaac Thumper coming slowly down the road; he 








| proved to be the cashier of the Dogtown Bank, and after 
\| some difficulty I convinced him of the safety of cashing the 


| check. 

| Upon inquiring of Isaac what use had been made of the 
| forty-six millions two hundred thousand dollars, he informed 
jme that mest of it remained invested in notes of hand.— 
| Money was scarce, and was expected to continue so until the 
onion crop had been gotin. It was easy to see that the city 
| town has suffered a complete downfall, for hardly any body 
| now speaks of it asacity. They have as muchfland as ever, 
j and so long as it continued to be valued at their own price, 
they were as rich as Jews; but, unfortunately, it fell in value 
the moment they expected the purchasers to pay for it. The 
Dogtowners are poor enough at present, but they are not the 
first, and probably will not be the last people who have ruin- 
ed themselves by building a city on speculation. 





Crocxett’s Memony.—Among the many remarkable qua- 
lities of David Crockett was his wonderful memory, of which 
my friend Col. A., whom he ran against for Congress, lately 
gave the following anecdote in proof, ‘“ When we beganour 
electioneering campaign,” said Col. A. “not being able to 
speak very well extempore, or rather not at all, I wrote u 
speech with great care and committed it to memory. I de- 
livered this at three several meetings, and was a good deal 











rough, and Ganderfield and Crow Corner and Upper Bugbury 
tad Evst Punkinton, and Black Swamp and the Bottomless 
Bogs. Such a busy time as the Dogtowners had of it! No- 
thing was talked of but buying land, building houses, laying 
out roads, streets, squares, avenues, railroads, canals, &c. 
&e. &. People left off ploughing and hveing, because agri- 
culture was too slow a method of making money; for who 
would think of raising turnips to sell, at twenty cents a bush- 
el, when he could make a landyed times the profit by spec- 


gratified in believing that it was very well received. I had 
always spoken first, but at the fourth meeting which was a 
very numerous one, Crockett propcsed that he take the lead. 
He accordingly mownted the stand and to my utter amaze- 
ment recited tne whole of my speech, and only changing » 
sentence or two to suit his own case. I never felt so awk- 
ward in my life. My turn to speak came and my speech was 
gone—stolen—used up—and I was left without a word te 
say. And to complete my mortification, the rascal was chuck- 





ing in lands? 
First of all, it was determined that Dogtown should be « 


had sadly declined from its meridian splendor. In fact, Deg- || 


ling and laughing as if he had done the cleverest thing in the 
work.” 








i 
| 
| 








From Finden’s Tableauz for 1838, 
SICILY—SHRINE OF THE VIRGIN. 
BY JOHN kZNYON, 
‘The Catholic who hears that vesper bell, 
Howe’er employed, must seud a prayer to heaven: 
In foreign lands | liked the custom well, 
For with the calin and sober thoughts of evea 
It well accords; and wert thou journeying there, 
teould not hurt thee, George, to joi that vesper prayer. 
Southey’s St. Gualberto. 
Wo knows not, fair Sicilian land ! 
How proudly thou wert famed of yore, 
When all the Muses hymu’d thy strand ; 
And, please: to see so sweet a shore, 
Bacchus and Ceres, hand in hand, 
To thee their choicest treasures bore, 
And saw uprise their graceful shrines 
"Mid waving corn and curling vines! 


Yes! land thou wert of fruits und flowers, 
‘The favored land of Deity ; 
By Jove made glad with suns and showers, 
By Neptune cheered with brightest sea; 
E’en Dis, beneath his gloomy bowers, 
Had heard and loved to dream of thee, 
And when he willed tu take a bride, 
Snatched her from Euna’s sloping side. 


Those hollow creeds have passed away— 

Those faise yet graceful shrines are gone ; 
A purer faith, of stricter sway, 

‘or our behoof, their place hath won, 

And Christian altars overlay 

Yon temple's old foundation stone ; 
And in Minerva’s vacant cell 
Sublimest Wisdom deigns to dwell. 


And where, within some deep shy wood, 
And seen but half through curving bough, 
In silent marble Dian stood, 
Behold! a holier Virgin sow 
Hath sanctified the solitude: 
And thou, meek Mary Muther !—thou 
Dost hallow each old Pagan spot, 
Or storied stream, or fabled grot. 


The devious pilgrim, far beguiled, 
How gladly doth he turn to greet 
Thy long-sought image 'mic the wild— 
A calming thought! a vision sweet! 
If grief be his, then, Lady mild, 
Thy gente aid he will entreat; 
And, bowed in heart, not less than deed, 
Findeth a prayer to fit the need. 


There, while his secret soul he bares, 

That lonely altar bendinz by, 

The traveller, passing unawares, 

Will stay his step—but not too nigh— 
And hearkening to those unforced prayers, 
— Albeit the creed he may deny— 

Shall own his reason less averse, 
And spirit surely not the worse. 


Thy shrines are lovely—wheresoe'er; 
And yet, if it were mine to choose 
One, loveliest, where fretted Care 
Might come to rest, or Thought to muse— 
’T would be that one, so soft and fair, 
That standeth by old Syracuee, 
Just where those salt sea-waters take 
‘The likeness of an inland lake. 


Green-tend:ill'd plants in many a ring 
Creep round the gray stone tenderly, 
As though in very love to chag 
And clasp it—while the reverent sea 
A fond, uplooking wave doth bring, 
To break, anon, submissively, 
As if it came that brow to greet, 
Then whisper praise beneath thy feet. 


When suns that sink in twilight clear, 
Ferth from the city tempt to roam, 
Be mine to meet mild evening here, 
And muse on friends I've left at home. 
But she who loves the mariner 
Shall yet more duly hither come, 
Where fitly thou art held to be 
Our Guardian Lady of the Sea. 
— 
From the Awerican Monthly Magazine. 
THE SUGAR BEET. 


Historical accounts of the discoveries in science and the 
arts—of the development of the natural resources of a country 
—the commencement of any important branch of industry— 
the invention of labor-doing machines, and the introduction 
of valuable exotic seeds or plants, are not only interesting 
and instructive to the curious and speculative, but have a di- 
rect tendency to excite inquiries, whose results may be of the 
highest national consequence, and accelerate the progress of 
man in the career of intelligence and moral improvement. 
With what profound attention and thrilling solicitude would 
all the minutest facts, in relation to the invention uf the mari- 
ner’s compass, be read, if it were possible to collect them 
fom authentic sources, or should they be fortuitously re- 
vealed, in an otiginal manuscript of that gifted Neapolitan 
genius, who is supposed to have made this simple yet won- 
derful and most useful of all philosophical instruments! 
Who is there that has not dwelt with admiration on those 
biographieal sketches, in which are narrated the intense 
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studies, often-repeated experiments, anxious observations, 
and indomitable perseverance of Archimedes, Galileo, Tori- 
celli, Kepler, Newton, Watt, and Fulton, while maturing the 
process of demonstrating, or the means of mechanically illus- 
trating, the reality of those grand conceptions of truth or 
fact, which have had, and will through all time continue to 
have, sucha mighty influence on the whole human race ? 

The introduction of the silk-worm into Europe, from India, 
by Constantine; the importation of the grape-vine and olive 


sibility for the rent of land, labor ef tillage, the erection of 
edifices, and the construction of machinery, in an establish- 
ment sufficiently extensive fully to test the correctness of their 
calculations, and to enable them to realize the advantages 
which would accrue to them and their country from this 
novel branch of industry. Without hesitation, they deter 
mined to uppeal to the minister, who had charge of all sub- | 
jects connected with the internal prosperity of the empire. | 
A memoir was drawn up, containing a detailed account of 





into France and Spain; the establishment of woollen manu- 
factories in England; the transplanting of the coffee-tree from | 
Arabia, by the adventurous merchants of Hulland, into Java, | 
South America, and the West Indies; and the cultivation of | 
the first cotton-seeds in the United States, are events, trivial 
as they appeared at the period of their occurrence, of more 
momentous import than those tremendous political and mili- 
tary convulsions on which historians have but too generally 
delighted to dwell. 

We are prone to seek mighty causes for grand results, and | 





the experiment which had been made, and the object which 
they wished to accomplish, with the request of a loan on the 
part of Government of sixty thousand francs, to enable them 
to carry it into effect. This was presented, with samples of 
the refined sugar which they had produced ; but the minister, 
having numerous and laborious duties to perfurm, and being 
frequently importuned to encourage various schemes, which 
most commonly turned out to be chimerical rather than use- | 
ful, he declined affording the requisi i ec. Almostin| 
despair, and as a last resort, they waited on Chaptel—showed 

him samples of the sugar, frankly related all they had done, | 








too often attach vast importance to subjects of universal ex- | 
citement, when we are taught by experience, that most com- || 
monly they soon cease to claim attention, and give place to || 
others alike unimportant. which are successively and as | 


and solicited his good offices to induce the Goveinment to | 


At last, on the accession of Lovis Phillipe to the throne, 
the government was compelled to notice tbe existence of a 
branch of industry which had become so important from the 
great results which had been produced, that it could no Jong. 
er be disregarded. The manufactories, which ameunted to 
only fifty-seven in 1828, had increased to four hundred in 
| 1835; and the sugar produced had augmented from ten mill. 
| ion of pounds to sixty millions in the ee Still the 

attention of the government was not excited at that time, for 
the purpose of affording its patronage, but to mature measures 
| to discourage, if .ot to rnin, the enterprising individuals who 
| had embarked in the business. 

The minister of finance reported that the Beet sugar was 
rapid'y excluding that of the Colenies; that the loss of reve. 
nue for the year 1835 alone amonnted to seventeen millions 
of francs, in consequence of the diminution of importations ; 
he therefore proposed a tax on the indigenous manufacture, 
of seven fiance and a half upon every hundred pounds, to 
make good the deficiency; and, what is most remarkable, 
this was done mainly through the influence of the owners of 
plantations in the French West India Islands, the persons 





encourage their efforts. 
The mighty genius of that illustrious man instantly grasped 





concerned in that commerce, and such a pretended investiga- 
| tion by a committee of the legislature with the aid of the of- 


speedily abandoned ; while the ingenious labors of an obscure | the whole subject in all iis extensive relations and consequen- || ficers of finance, as induced a belief that the manufacturers 
mechanic, the utterance of a simple fact, the acclimation of || ces; and so impressed was he with its importance—the great | could afford to pay it and continue their establishments. 


a foreign plant, or the production of a new fabric, are des- || 
tined to give profitable occupation te millions, and materially || 
affect the condition of the most populous empires, and com- 


and bereficia! influence it would have on the agricultural, me 
chanical, and laboring classes, as well as on the public and 


That such an experiment was considered not only impoli- 
tic, but a rash pe paw nme movement, by some of the 


private prosperity of the whole population of France—and so i most enlightened men of France, may te inferred from the 


pletely change the commercial relations of the whole globe. || anxious was that great pioneer of cemical philosophy to in- 


From these considerations it has been presumed that a i sure the patronage of the Emperor, and so confident was he | 


succinet account of the origin and progress of the manufacture || of success, that he ordered his carriage and drove to the pal- | 


of sugar from the Beet, with suggestions as to tue probable | ace, where he found Napoleon at breakfast, and placing upon 
advantages which may be derived from its introduction, would | the table one of the loaves of the Beet sugar, he observed :— 
not be deemed unworthy of attention; since it has begun to || “ Behold, Sire, an indigenous product of France.” The Em- | 
be a subject of serious inquiry by many of the most intelligent, || peror had the loaf broken, and tried it in his coffee; he was 
patriotic, and enterprising citizens throughuut the Union. ___ |! astonished and delighted; inquired how it had been obtained ; 
The facts, in relation to the first satisfactory experiment l and when the process had been succinctly described, asked 
which was made in Europe, were derived from such « source || why the culture could not generally be introduced. Chaptel 
that the fullest reliance has been placed on their correctness. || informed him what had been pro to the minister, and 
The extraction of sugar from the Beet-root was attempted | the result. He listened with profound attention to the state- 
in Silesia by Mr. Achard, in the early part of the present 
century; but the success/{ul establishment of this new branch 


following remarks in one of the most influential publications 
of that country :— 

** However desirable it might be to preserve or favor the 
Colonies, the time of their exclusive supply of the market 
| with sugar is gone by; the species of cultivation naturalized 

in thirty-six departments is well worth the produce of three 
islands lost in the bosom of the ocean. To prefer the latter 
to the former, is as reasonable as to adhere to the use of 
| bows and arrows after the invention of gunpowder. The 
' making of Beet sugar, for which the population of France 
| has shown a wonderful aptitude, should be taken advantage 
| of for uniting the agricultural and manufacturing atts. The 


| ment, for the project exactly quadrated with kis enlarged || whole system of the law for imposing taxes on Beet sugar is 
| views, and that enlightened policy by which he sought to ren- | 


| 


bad ; it starts from false ideas, and leads to the most lament- 


of rural industry is due to France, and may be considered as , der the empire entirely independent of all other nations for | able results.” 


having been invented by Maximilian Iznard. This gentle- || the comforts and luxuries of life. 
man, while attending a course of chemical lectures in Paris, object the most liberal encouragement had been extended for 
observed an experiment which showed that the juice of the 

Beet contained a large portion of saccharine matter; and he | into existence such products as the soil might afford, or that 
intimated to the professor the expediency of ascertaining, by || scientific and mechanical ingenuity could create and render 
more extensive operations, whetherit would not be an object, | subservient to the multifarious wants of the inhabitants and 


In the attainment of that | 


in a national point of view, to establish the cultivation of the 

Beet-root for the puspose of supplying the country with a pro- | 
duct for which it was dependent upon distant tropical cli- | 
mates; and especially since the exigences of war had render- 
ed it impossible to meet the general demand for consump- 
tion, while the limited quantity obtained was at the enormous 
cost of ninety cents per pound, in consequence of the great 
risk of importation from the long and rigo: ous bleckade which 
was maintained along the whole maritime frontier of the em- 
pire by the vast fleets of Great Britain and her allies. This 
patriotic suggestion, instead of being seized upon with avidity 
and liberally entertained, was, as is too generally the case 
with all new and bold propositions, coldly repulsed by the | 


following unexpected remark :—*‘ 1 am a philosopher; it is /' 


my duty to illustri.te the principles of science, but not to ap- 
ply them to the principles of political economy.” 
young man, being of an ardent temperament, and more 
deeply imbned with the progressive spirit of the age, was not 


satisfied with a replication so pedantically antiquated in its |! 
import, and so adverse to an enlarged range of inquiry. The | 


thought was too magnificent—too important in its scope and 


consequerces, to be obliterated by the hanghty dictum of a | 


mere routine prof-ssor. The vivid prescience of the san 
guine pupil roused all the energies of his mind, and he was 


irresistibly impelled to prosecute a theory, whose verification || 
could not fail of being highly honorable to himself and bene- | 1816; but Mr. De Danbasele, who for many years was con- | 
| cerned ina large Beet sugar manufactory, a 


ficial to his country. He immediately communicated to a 
fellow student the views he entertained on this all-engrossing 
subject, and it was determined that they would ascertain 
whether it was worthy of national consideration as well as 
individual enterprme; but as their means were limited, they | 
were aware that the operation could not be performed in a 

manner which would at once command universal attention; | 
still it was believed that enough could be accomplished to | 


excite public interest, if they were as successful in the result I tained its 
i 


as was confidently anticipated. A few bushels of the Beet- | 
root were procured, and without the aid or facilities of ap- 

propriate machinery, but depending on 1 labor and | 
imperfect instruments for reducing them to pulp, and extract- | 
ing the saccharine matter and condensing it to sugar, they | 
obtained enough of the raw material for the process of crys- | 
talization—which was performed at one of the large refining | 
establishments in Paris; and half a dozen small loaves were | 
obtained, which equalled, in beauty and quality, those manv- | 
factured from the besi imported muscavadoes. 





Sufficient data were thus established to enable them to de- 
termine that the culture of the Beet, as a substitute for the 


sugat-cane, could be temgcene ne aa ge ; but it required a | thirty years of exile, the 


eapital greater tham they could procure on their own respon- 


But the | 
|| encamped on the ground; and the first crop of Beets which 


| the demands of the government. 

| The minister was sent for, who was directed to bring the 

, memoir which had been presented. This was read, when, in 
his usual prompt and decided manner, Napoleon observed : 
“* We do not loan, but will advance whatever sum is requisite 

| for the prosecution of the experiment, on an extensive scale, 

| and in the most thorough and complete manner.” 

A few days after, a decree was issued tu accomplish the 
| object. Six large plantations and factories were ordered to 
| be commenced, ond Ol. Iznard was appointed superintendent 
| of the first, which was located in the village of Moussan dur- 
| ing the year 1811. The buildings and machinery were erect- 
ed, vast fields of Beets planted, and all was going on prosper- 
ously, when the disastrous results of the battle of Leipsic 
rendered the labor which had been expended fruitless; for 
the Prussian army, in its route to Paris inthe autumn of 1813, 


had been cultivated, and was sufficient to have produced fif- 
teen hundred pounds of sugar per day during the period of 
manufacture, was destroyed. 

The abdication of Napoleon and the subsequent events, 
| which changed the dynasty and destinies of France, were 


|| adverse to the development of this grand scheme of improve- 


| ment. 
Still, the factory founded by Mr. Iznard was resumed in 


is now the su- 
| perintendent of the National Experimental Farm, states, in a 


|| memoir on “ Indigenous is ganas in 1836, that this 
avored by the imperial gov- | 
ernment, seemed to expire with it; and it was not until 1820 | 


| industry, although so powerfully 


| that but few people believed that it was any thing more than 
| a ridiculous attempt to achieve what was impracticable. Yet 
| the sparks of this manufacture were preserved, and it main- 
ition under the moderate duties which were im- 
posed on foreign sugar for the mere purpose of revenue, and 
has never ceased to increase and improve. Sv that, in truth, 
it may be said it has prospered not only without the aid of the 
government, but in spite of it; for nothing is more remarkable 
than the disdainful manner in which it was treated by the na- 
tional administration. The Bourbons, it appears, could not 
overlook the stigma of its imperial orizin; and from a vindic- 
| tive antipathy to Napoleon, avoided doing a great good to 
their country byneglecting to prosecute, with vigor, what had 
| been so favorably commenced ; thus verifying the truth of the 
| remark made by the illustrious victim of the sovereigns of 
Europe on the bleak summit of Saint Helena, that, “ duri 
Bourbons had learned nothing 
forgotten nothing.” 








It is nota little astonishing, that such notions of political 
| economy as produced that law should be entertained by the 


developing the national resources of the country, and calling || statesmen at the head of affairs, in a country which, since 


| the splendid reign of Henry IV. had been distinguished for 
| the encouragements which have been afforded to establish 
| and advance all such branches of industry as were deemed 

essential to the prozperity of the people and the glory of the 
| crown, 

| But, even the abandonment of that enlightened and patri- 
|| otic policy, which has rendered the name and administ-ation 
/of a Colbert ever memorable and deur to France, has not 
| produced such deleterious effects as were fearfully anticipat- 
| ed by that vast number of persons who were engaged in the 
|| various and extensive agricultural, mechanical, and manu- 
|) facturing labors which this new source of wealth demanded. 
| Ingenuity in the construction of machinery, and continual 
| discoveries and improvements in the process of chemical 
| analysis, bave triumphed over the numerous difbeulties 
| which, it was apprehended, would render success not only 

uncertain, but ultimately paralyze exertion. As late as 1823 
| there were but thirteen manufactories in Valenciennes, and 
by recent accounts they now exceed seventy. Land, which 
was sold fuur years since for 500 francs an arpent, has risen 
|| tu 1,200. / 
|| The grent amount of capital invested in the establishment 
| of plantations and manufactories for making Beet sugar, may 
|| be conceived when it is known that there are nearly seven bun- 
\| dred in successful operation; some of which crush seventy- 
| five thouvfnd pounds of roots in twenty-four hours, and turn 
out one million poundé of suger annually. One gentleman 
near Arras cultivated four hundred arpents of Beets; and s0 
large is his manufactory, that the works consume the steam 
\| of a hundred and twenty horse power engine, and he made 
| three million pounds of sugar last year. : 

The facility with whica the ype of obtaining soger 
may be performed without the aid of machinery driven by 
steam engines, as is generally the case, is illustrated by the 
following statement which appeared in the ‘ Journal des De- 
bats’ of April, 1836. 

’ Four residents of the village of Mollens in the depart- 
ment of the North, one a blacksmith and the other farmers, 
formed an association for manufacturing Beet sugar, with a 
capital of seventy-five dollars. They were enabled daily to 
make a loaf of snear weighing from 40 to 50 pounds. Their 
mode of manufactu. ing the sugar was of the most simple kind. 
They used currycombs to rasp the Beet roots, and linen bogs 
for extractin ‘the juice ; the syrup was boiled in the fomily 
iron pot on the blacksmith’s forge.” 

It has been ascertained by chemical analysis, that one bur- 
dred is of Beet root contains from eighty-five to ninely 
pounds of water, six to eleven pounds of sugar, end from one 
to two pounds of ligneous substance ; pectic acid, albumine, 
salts and earth together, from two to two and a half nore 
The average quantity of juice obtained from one noiest 
pounds of Bect is about seventy pounds, the weight of 


| 
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nee 
pumice left being ao pounds. The quantity of sugar ex- | doing ? and Delpini thus addressed the late Duke of York, in Nl scend the stream of time, that this tone of gravity gradually 
r the hope of inducing him to intercede with Sheridan for the | relaxed, until at last the world, tired, as it were, of the 


tracted from one hundred pounds of the best kind of beets, 
by those most skilled in the process, is seven pounds. 
7. . e * * * 
THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Honored be Woman! she beams on the sight 
Gracefal and fair as a being of light; 
Scatters around her, wherever ehe strays, 
Roses of bliss o'er our thorn covered ways— 
Roses of Paradise sent from above, 
To be gethered and twined in « garland of love. 


Man, on Passion's stormy ocean, 
Tossed by surges mountain high, 

Courts the burricane’s commotion, 
Spurne at Reason’s feeble cry: 

Loud the nd him, 





roars aru 
Louder atill it roars within ; 
Flashing lights of hope confound him, 
Stuns him life’s incessant din. 
Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from his toil and be happy awhile— 
Whispering sa “Come to my bower! 
£ Go not in search the — er; 
Honor and wealth are illusory—Come! 
Happiness dwells in the temple of home.” 


Man, with fury, stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man; 
Reckless if he bless or ravage— 
Action, action still his plan: 
Now creating, now destroying, 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast; 
Ever seeking, ne'er enjoying, 
Still w be, but never blest. 


Woman, comented, in silent repose, 

Enjoys in ite beauty life's flower as it blows, 
And waters and tends it with innocent heart— 
Far richer than man with his treasures of art; 
Add wiser by far ia her circle confined 

Than he with his science and lights of the mind. 


Coldly to himself sufficing, 
Man disdains the gentler art, 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of heart: 
Slowly through his bosom stealing, 
Py oe _ pce Ny 
i 8 frost congeali 
It is hesdoned into —" 
She, like yah that ee rings, . 
As the night. hing zephyr sighs on the strings, 
a each ienisloe wich wares ly, 
Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try ; 
And teardrops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sunshine and showers of a morning in May. 
Throagh the range of Man's dominion, 
Terror is the ruling word ; 
And the standard of opinion 
Is the temple or the sword : 
Strife exalts, and Pity, blushing, 
From the scene departing flies, 
Where, to battle madly rushing, 
Brother upon brother dies. 
Woman commands with a milder control, 
She rules by enchantment the realm of the soul ; 
As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the paseions is hushed for a while, 
And Discord, content from its fury to cease, 
Reposes entranced on the pilluw of peace. 
—_—_—_—_—_——_— 
ETIQUETTE. 

The last London Quarterly Review contains a capital arti- 
cle, evidently by the writer who reviewed the Original’s 
“ Art of Dining.” From it we select the following : 

Satctation.—In some countries they rub noses; in others, 
they pull one another's ears; the Franks plucked out a hair 

presented it; the Japanese take off their slipper when 
they meet. In some of the South Sea Islands, they spit in 
their hands, and then rub your face for you; in others, it is 
the height of politeness to fling a jar of water over your friend. 
In Europe, we nod, bow, curtsey, shake hands, take off our 
hats, or kiss; and the scionce consists in knowing on what 
oceasions, and with what persons, these respective modes of 
salutation are to be pursued. 

It is related of George 1V. when Prince of Wales, that he 
was once observed to bow to every one in the street who sal- 
uted him, till he came to the man who swept the crossing, 
whom he passed without notice. The question whether he 
Was right in making this exception, has been gravely discus- 
ted by one of these law-givers—who finally decides in the 
Prince’s favor:—*‘ ‘lo salute a beggar without giving him 
any thing would be a mockery, and to stop for the purpose of 

estowing a sixpence would wear the semblance of ostenta- 
tion in a prince.” 

Acquatxtance.—Never say ‘ How is your wife, your hus- 
band, your mother, your grandmother?’ &c. but ‘ How is 

r. or Mrs,——, Lord or 1’ Two of the strangest 





offenders against this rule were Nollekens the sculptor, and 
Delpini the clown. Nollekens invariably asked George III. 
when a sitting commenced, how his ‘wile and 


family” were 








payment of his sala 
7 putin your papa's Bench,” meaning the King’s Bench | 
rison. 
Borgs.—We borrow an anecdote (originally related by | 
Helvetius,) in the hope of its affording a hint to the respect- 
community of bores. One of these, having nothing else | 
todo with himself, went one day to call un his neighbor, “a | 
man of letiers."" The latter received him, with all possible 
politeness, and entertained him as well as he could till he_ 
rose to carry his tediousnets elsewhere, when the man of let- 
ters resumed his work, and utterly forgot his visiter. Some | 
days afterwards he found himself accused of e want of polite- 
ness in not returning the visit, upon which he re 


received you as well as I could: the obligation is consequently | 
on * we side, and yet you charge me with rudeness. Be your- | 
self the judge of my conduct and decide whether you ought 


than my independence of visitsand your de ence on them, 
the inhumanity of boring your neighbor, and the injustice of 
abusing him after boring him.” 
Axsouncixe Names.—Have your name clearly announced, || 
and it will be prudent to take care that the servants make no || 
mistake regarding it. The mishap that, as we read, befell a | 
certain Mr. Delaflete, in London, may serve to illustrate the || 
uences of a want of caution in this respect. From his | 
indistinct mode of pronouncing bis name, the porter under- | 
stood it to be Delaflote, and so proclaimed it to the groom of 
the chambers, who some how or other mistook the initial let- 
ter of the name, and the luckless visiter, a quiet, shy, re- | 
served young man, was actually ushered into the midst of a || 
crowded drawing-room by the ominous appellation of Mr. | 
Helaflote. But—adds the legisiator—do not be tov precise 
in your instructions, or you may be placed in the predicament 
of Lady A. and het daughter, who having been much annoy- | 
ed by the gaucheries of a country booby of a servant, who 
would persevere in giving in their names as the Right Hon- 
orable y A. and the Honorable Miss 4. at length took 
him seriously te task, and desired that in future he would 
mention them as simple Lady A. and plain Miss A. Their 
astonishment may be conceived when they found themselves 
obeyed to the letter—and Devonshire house was electrified 
by the intelligence that Simple Lady A. and Plain Miss A. | 
were “ coming.” 
The Duke of Devonshire, though at this moment probably || 
not aware of his escape, we have been told on good authority, | 
incurred a serious risk by sending Mr. Fennimore Cooper an 
invition to a ball without previously performing in person the 
proper ducal knock at the door of his lodging house—A lib- 
erty for which the indignant novelist was with difficulty pre- | 
vented from defying his grace to mortal combat. 


HUMOR. 

* © * © We grumble not at the prevailing fondness for 
fun; cachinnation is the feature of the biped beast; and the 
human skull retains the distinguishing grin. Indeed, to use 
the words of a modern writer, that is the reasun why the 
Egyptians elevated skulls in the centre of the table at their | 
merry-makings; and if Mr. Bulwer should ever take it into 
his head to write an Egyptian romance, for the purpose of 
showing the domestic lives of the people, as he has done in 
Rome, Pompeii, and Athens, we shall see what a devil skin, 
roaring, lamp-breaking, up-all-night set those same dark- 
featured fellows were. Then, their hieroglyphics were no 
more than a mask for fun. Poor Champollion thought he | 
had discovered a clue to the mystery of the army ee by | 
resolvingthem into historical data;—ti-ri-la, ti-ri-la, M 
look at them again. The angles and patches of stars and | 
shafts, and broken points, are like one dom French carica- 
tures, in which heads and tails cluster in the foliage of a tree, | 
or - through the leaves of a violet. 
Arch-Waggery, including 








Practical-Jokery, cannot be doubted. An archaic Essay on | is derived Bel and Belus, all signifying the sun. 
the subject, written with the requisite gusfo and erudition, || Phoenicians ceased to dwell ia the land and the Greeks took 


would discover an intimate sympathy between George Cruik- 


full of the most grotesque badinage. Hierocles, the Alexan- | 
drian philosopher, was the father of some score lar jests, | 
which have been assigned to the wit of the day through de- 
scending ages. Some of the best stories on record are reler | 
ted by Bede, Giraldus Cambreceas, St. [renrus, and Villa- 





franca. The love of mischief prevails throughout the wri- | 
tings of the most profound authorities, who were never less | 
in earnest than when they pretended to be so. What is the | 
Gesta Romanorum but a bundle of eccentricities? Was not | 
Mosheim, the theologian, a thorough-paced quiz!—and the 
Jesuits, who compiled the great work upon China, a company 
of revellers and gasconaders ? 

But it belonged to the reverend ancients to use their droll- | 
ery under a face of solemn seriousness. They acted their | 
farces in a suit of sables. They flung their crackers into the | 





face of the public with an air 


: “Sare, if he no pay me soon, [ shall | 








| lets and articles of stationery, he ti 


| mania for lottery speculation was at its height. 


tragedy draw], laughed outright. Then came such spirits as 
Rabelais and Sterne—dry, no doubt, and sly; but so mar- 
vellously comic that, although the church was shaken to its 
foundations by the convulsions, people would roar as if it 
were an unavoidable condition of their existencg. All man- 
kind has been addicted to waggery from time immemorial ; 
but, at some periods, it took a disputatious shape ; at others, 
@ quaint and allegorical form; occasionally, it was the blow 
of a truncheon on the head, that knocked one’s brains into a 
state of kaleidoscopic confusion; and, anon, it was a roguish 
wiuk and a poke in the ribs. There was Robert Burton, with 
his ‘ Anatomie of Melancholie,’ full of humorous fancies, that 


ired to his | held the reader in suspense between a groan and a chuckle ; 
neighbor's, and thus addressed him :—*“ I hear that you com- | Deshoulieres, as brilliant as a fire-fly ; Pascal, all venom and 
plain of me; yet you know full well that you called, not be- || mockery; Shelton and Butler, torturers of thought and lan- 
cause you wished for my company, but because you were tired | guage; Moliere and Wycherly, unveiling the peccadilloes of 
of your own. I, who was not at all tired of my own company, | the age in so strange a light, that, even as we grew wiser 


over their pages, we also grew in a ten-fold degree more dis- 
posed to ridicule the ways of the wise; and Le Sage, and 


| Fielding, and Smollet, and a thousand more, who, knowing 
not to have done with complaints which prove nothing more || the weak side of nature, tickled it with the sharp stings of 
| their wit. 





Goop asp Bap Lucx.—The following from the London 
Sporting Magazine for August, furnishes a couple of striking 
instances of good and bad luck. 

The late Luke White, the celebrated Irish millionaire, 
commenced life as errand boy to a book stall, and finished 
it by representing, in his own person and those of his three 
sons, four counties in parliment. Having succeeded in scrap- 
ing together as much asenabled him pons a few pamph- 

a wallet to his back, 
and set up himself as a peddier. His tour performed, and his 
merchandize disposed ef, he turned his steps once more to- 


| wards Dublin, to repler.ish his knapsack and add to his store. 
| When some thirty miles short of his destination, he retived 
| into a field adjoining the high rvad, to dine on a crust and to 


wash it down with a draught from the rivulet upon whose 
banks his humble meal was made. That over, he renewed 
his journey, arriving towards the evening of the fol'owing day 
at his destination. The succeeding morning saw him sally 
forth in quest of new merchandize, when lo! his bitter won 
earnings were gone! The greasy canvass bag, his then strong 
box, had vanished, and he was again a beggar. 

Almost in despair a desperate search was made in the cel- 
lar wherein be had slept, but in vain; at length the idea 
flashed upon him, “could he have dropped it where by the 
riverside he had dined, and stopped todrink from the stream?” 
Instantly the road was retraced, and at the end of the fifth 

ay, half-starved aud dead with travel, the bag and its con- 


, tents were found upon the brink of a public path, within a 
| few yards of the turnpike road. 


After this, it is not surpris- 
ing that in a few years we find him in prosperous business as 
a bookseller in Dublin. It was during the period when the 
Like others 
in his line he dealt in tickets, and upon the particular oc- 


| casion to which this alludes, he had disposed of all his shares 


save two half tickets, which he was in the act of enclosing 
back as unsold to London, when a young woman entered his 
shop and inquired for a sixteenth. He told her how the case 
stood he had but two halves remaining, which he was about 
sending off at that moment. After interchanging same /ad- 
inage, ‘Come,’ said the bibliopole, ‘‘ you shall buy one of the 
halves and 1 will keep the other, and, should the ticket turn 


| up to be a prize, we will marry and join ourselves together.” 


So it was, and the ticket was a twenty thousand pound prize, 
and they were married, the fruit of the union being the three 
senators spoken of. 

Here is a sample of the class, who, as M. H. says “if they 


. | were tostick their umbreallas into the ground over night would 
onsieur, | find them oak trees in the morning.” 


Ba ar.nxc.—Beyond the regions of Lebanon are still to be 
seen the remains of the Temple of the Sun, known by the 


The antiquity of | dwellers in that region only, by the Phoenician name of Baal- 
its wide range the science of | bec, or House of Baal, the chief of their idol gods, from which 


After the 


possession, this namne was changed to Heliopolis, which in 


shank and the venerable Bede, whose monkish chronicle is | the Greek language has the same meaning as Baalbec in the 


Phoenician. 

This temple, unlike the immense piles of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, exhibits the skill and grace of the Corinthian order, 
together with its massiveness ; and although a large portion 
of it is dilapidated, still enough remains to convey some idea 
of its furmer magnificence. Its length was originally eight 
hundred, and its width five hundred feet, and it was capable 
of holding slxty thousand worshipers in its opencourt at once. 
There are three of the stones now lying togetheralong the side 
ot the building, which may serve to convey to the mind some 
idea of the massiveness of this edifice. These single stenes, 


which were cut from the neighboring quarries, are each eighty- 





dignity. We find, as we de- | 





eight feet long, sixteen feet high, and twelve feet in thickness ; 
their corners ere still sharp, although so many years have fled 
by since they were hewn, apd ghe.surfacesof these monstrous 
blocks of stone are so smooth that they are but placed one up- 
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—_—_—_———————— 

on another without mortar or cement, and their own weight 
serves to keep them from being removed from their places. 
The rvof of this temple was built in the same solid manner 
with the other portions, and to give some idea of the strength 
of this roof the following fact will be sufficient: During the 
wars of the crusades, this temple was one of the strong-holds 
of the Saracens, and upon the roof they built a fort, the walls 
of which we@e twenty feet in thickness, and within this fort 
were garrisoned fifteen thousand soldiers, together with all 
the utensils of war and provision, which. taken all together, 
must have amounted to a weight seemingly sufficient to crush 
uny building of which we can form any idea whatever; but 
such was the structure of this temple, that its roof, resting 
upon pillars of ten and a half feet diameter, was capable of 
supporting this immense weight. The mention of the name 
of Bauibec in connection with Palmyra, has given rise to the 
idea iu the minds of many, that these were two cities situa- 
ted near each other ,and, like Tyre and Sidon, sharing in cach 
other's interests and indentitied by similar conditions; but this 


. idea is far from being correct, for while Baalbec is but a soli- 


tary temple, Palmyra is a magnificent city situated at a dis- 
tance in the desert. Buckingham. 





SCRAPIANA. 


Curry-Comes at a Discount.—There is now exhibiting 
at Tattersall’s, in this city, a colt raised in Otsego county, 
whose hide is entirely destitute of hair. He is a beautifully 
furmed animal, of a fawn color, and appears to be held in 





_——E~Eee es 
it was changed to cotton and woolen, without altering the 
|| phenomenon. 

The lady is about 30—of sedentary pursuits, and a deli 
cate state of health, having for two years previous suffered 
fiom acute rheumatism a neuralgic affections, with peculiar 

symptoms. 
|| Attraction and repulsion are properties possessed in 
greater or less degree by all females. That there should be 
|| found one who exhibits magnetic or galvanic qualities, is not, 
| therefore, so very remarkable. We know of a lady so highly 
magnetized that she draws about her sparks without num- 
ber, which may be distinctly seen during the evening. Aw 
eontraire—There is another so thoroughly charged with in- 
flammable material that visible sparks are always emitted 
'from her eyes when excited; and if you approach too near 
her when in this condition, not only three but at least thirty 
strokes will be given per minute, all of which may be distinct- 
ly “ séén, heard, and felt.” t 


| Mr. Cross’s Exrertwents.—Mr. Cross has lately written 
}te M. Becquerel, that, among a variety of other things, be 
has succeeded in forming an entirely new substance, whieh | 
crystallizes in needles, composed of a strong proportion ct 





' 











sulphur, and a small one of lead, of copper, and zinc. In the | 
beginning of its formation it is of » magnificent crimson color, | 


which afterward changes to a brilliant scarlet, with an orange || ,-jentific matters. 


Sources or tHe Nite.—This geographical problem 
which sull remains unsulved, was the wonder of early times: 
and as long ago as the time of Cambyses, an expedition was 
titted out to explore it; but none returned to tell the result 
of their investigations. Alexander of Macedon, who halted 
at no obstacle which opposed his ambitious echemes, fied 
out, in his day, two expeditions for this same object; but 
fuiled in both attempts to explore the sources of this enigmat- 
ical stream. Records of no less than eighteen expediticns 
are found in history, which were fitted out by different crown- 
ed beads of Europe, but none of which ever attained the de- 
sired end, although new geographical information has been 
attained, and much has been added to our stores of know. 
ledge by these repeated investigatiuns. The last of these at- 
tempts which have been made, were under the patronage of 
the Royal Society, originally under Sir Joseph Banks, 
which numbers among its adventurers Mungo Park, Burck- 
hardt, Belzoni, and several other distinguished names. And 
still more lately, the two young Landers, to whom at one 
time it seemed likely that the palm of victory was to be 
given; but when, after their eventful and dangerous journey, 
they thought they had found the object of their search, they 
had the disappointment to learn their error, and leave the 
mystery unsolved. Buckingham. 


Fittertxo Macaixes axD Ixpernnat Macuines.—A 
Frenchman, of the name of Alleume, bes lately got into a 
pretty scrape by the ignorance of the Belgian police upon 
It appears that he invented a machine 


colur. The process of procuring it is thus:—An earthen) fy filtering and clarifying water, which he took with him 
pan is filled with hydro-sulphor of potass, and put in @ glass | from Paris to Brussels for the purpose of procuring a patent. 
vase, which is filled with a solution of sulphate of zinc. After-|| The police, however, mistaking bis filtering for an infernal 

A Jersey cotemporary, in noticing this extraordinary spe- wards is taken a small bow of lead and copper; the lead is || machine, arrested him, and threw bim into prison, as a con- 
cimen of the ‘ fine arts,” heads his article “A Horse without plunged in hydro-sulphur of potass ; the copper in sulphate | snirator cither against the French or Belgian hing. After a 
a Skin.” This is an error so far as our Otsego charger is jof zine. A copper wire, sufficiently bent, is then plunged in || -onfinement of two months. he was acquitted, but interdicted 


high estimation by * the fancy,’ inasmuch as $3,000 has been 
offered fur him and refused. 


; ‘the two solutions, one end in the alkaline sulphur, the other || 
concerned ; but we do know of a horse which may be seen at i, the sulphate of zinc. Some brilliant red crystals, in the | 


shape of needles, issuing from a « centre, then envel- 

|, ope the extremity of the copper wire in the alkaline solution. 
This substance experiences no action in muriatic acid, but it 
then becomes very black. Addin z some drops of nitric acid, 
it is decomposed, and floats, in great part, at the surface; it 
is then pure sulphur. 
per, and zinc, in small proportions. Mr. Cross writes that, 
since forming the substance, he had had tno litule ume to ex- 
amine it, otherwise than with great rapidity. 

Among the substances sent to M. Becquere!, there were, 
Ist, some beautiful crystals formed on the positive end of a 
copper wire, and, on the negative, crystals of sulphur: 

| solution employed was not mentioned ; 2d, some per-oxide of 
granulous iron (fer mamelonne) on copper, surrounded with 
a morsel of specular iron, in relation with the negative pole, | 
the liquid employed being a solution of proto-sulphate of iron: | 
also some gold formed en Cendrites at the negative pole, ina 
solution of gold, on some clay, slighily hardened by fire. 
Railway Magazine. 


a farrier’s in Cherry-street, near Franklin square, who is not 
only destitute of hair, but of flesh and hide to boot. t 


Cane or aN Americas Motuer.—A lady took a child to 
a physician in Utica, to consult him about its precious bealth. 
Among other things, she inquired if be did not think the 
springs would be useful. ** Certainly, madam,” replied the 
Doctor, as he looked at the child, and thea toek a pinch of 
snuff; ‘I have not the least hesitation in recommending the 
springs—and the sooner you apply the remedy the better.” 
** You really think it would be good for the dear thing, don’t 
you ‘”’ “ Upon my word, it is the best remedy I know of.” 
“What springs would you recommend, Doctor?” “ Any 
will do, Madam, where you can get plenty of soap.” 

The above appears in a paper published in Scotland. A 
recent traveller in that country remarks, ‘‘ The Scotch ehild- 
ren are said to have remarkably fair complexions. Whether 


this be true or not, I have not been able to determine, on ac- | 
count of the earthy coating with which their faces are al- Hi 


most universally enveloped.” t 


Tt will rather take the reader by surprise, we think, to be 
told that in a life of sixty-five years’ duration, with a mode- 
rate daily allowance of fuod—say mutton—he will have con- 
sumed a tlock of 350 sheep. 

A Srarkitxc Lapr.—It is common enough to meet brill- 
iant lavlies in ball-rooms,socia! parties, and every where else. 
Their shining qualities ** are too numerous to mention; but 
the following account of a young lady, communicated by Dr. 
Wm. Hosford, to the last number of Silliman’s Journal, beats 
every thing we ever heard of. We never read, in tale or his- 
tory, of a fair damsel being so beset by the sparks, or so ca- 
pable of electrifying her lovers. The New-York Battery, 
when full charged on a fine June evening, were nothing to 
this galvantic battery of beauty. We bope that it will before 
long find a suitable conductor. N.Y. Daily Whig. 

A lady, on the evening of the 25th of January, 1837, dur- 
ing the beautiful exhibition of Aurore Boreale, which a.any of 
our readers will remember took place on that evening, became 
so highly charged with electricity, as to give out vivid electri- 
cal sparks from the end of each finger, to the face of each of 
the company present. This did not cease with the heavenly 
phenomenon, but continued for several months, during which 


time she was constantly charzed, and giving offelectrical sparks | 
to every conductor she approached, This was extremely vex- | 


atious, as she could not touch the stove, nor any metallic uten- 
sil, without first giving of an electric spark, with the conse- 
quent twinge. 

The state most favorable to this phenomenon, was an at- 
mosphere of about 80 Fah. moderate exercise, and social en- 
joyment. It disappeared in an atmosphere approching zero, 
and under the debilitating effects of fear. 

When seated by the stove, reading, with her feet upon the 
fender, she gave sparks at the rate of three or more a minute; 
and under the most favorable circumstances, a spark that 
could Le seen, heard, and felt, passed every second ! 

She could charge others in the same way, when insulated, 
who could then give sparks to others. 


To meke it satisfactory that ber dress did not produce it, |, #tantaneously by the agency of galvanism. 











| Rvsstas Gotp Mises.—Importast Discovery.—The 
St. Petersburg lette:s are much occupied with a discovery 
relative to the working of the Russian gold mines, which. i! 
truly stnted, may come to have some influence on the circula- 
tion of the precicus metals. A letter of the 26th ult. says, 
'** There has been found out, it is said, in the Ural Mountains, | 
a new mode of extracting gold from the earth, sand, or ore. 
The sand or earth has been put into a blast furnace and melt- 
ed, and te most extraordinary results obtained. By wash- 
ing, the method hitherto pursued in Russia, if one and a half 
zolotnicks of gold were produced from 100 poods of sand, &c. 
the expenses were about covered; two zolotnicks rer 100 
poods were worth working. Fine sand or ea-th rarely pro- 
duced more than three zolotnicks, and five zolotnicks were 
quite uncommon. By the new process, on 100 poods ot | 
melted, they obtained sixty zolotnicks in some cases, in others 
forty to fifty zolotnicks; and on melting 100 poods of previ-| 
ously washed sand, they got forty to fifty zolotnicks of gold. 
| There is little doubt of the accuracy of these statemer.ts. but | 
what the comparztive expente of the two modes is, 1 cannot 
tell you, nor whether the Ural grows sufficient wood for fucl, | 
and whether coal can be found thete. One pound Russian | 
contains ninety-six zulotnicks ; 100 poods are about 3550 Ibs. | 
| English weight.” 





Gatvasic TeLeGraru.—The mode of making instanta-| 
neous communications by galvanic power has been put to the | 
most decided test on the London and Birmingham Railway, | 
under the direction of Professor Whetstone and Mr. Ste- | 
| phenson, the engineer. Four copper wires, acted upon at 
each end of the line at pleasure by the agency of very simple 
galvanic communicators, have been laid down on the line of 
the railroad to the extent of twenty-five miles. They are en- 
closed in a strong covering of“hemp, and each terminus is | 
attached to a diagram, on which the twenty-fuur letters of 





| 


from France, and ordered on bvard a vessel for Englend, 
where he arrived without money or friends. The Lord 
Mayor, to whom his case was made known a few days ago, 


_recommended him to represent his case to King Leopold, 
| now in England. 





History or a Canson Batt.—At the commencement of 


The remainder contains only lead, cop- | the action on board the President frigate, a ball (an 18 Ib. 


| shot) from the Belvidere came over the waist cloths of the 


| 


the | 


| 
| 
| 


| was afterward hung up in the Belvidere’s cabin asa globe 


President, and such was the force of the ball that it actually 
cut off, without throwing them down, the muzzles of several 
of the muskets (left there by the marines) from six to eight 
inches in length, killed one marine—took off the wrist of one 
midshipman, Mr. Montgomery—killed another, Mr. Buck, 
together with the quarter-gunner, and finally lodged upon the 
deck, and was taken below by the narrator of this, and 
shown the third lieutenant, Mr. Dallas, who took it in his 
hand and wrote on it with chalk, ‘Cousin, | have received 
your present, and will return it again ;'—clapped it in the gun 


|| himself, and fired the piece; and it is a remarkable fact that 
|| it actually killed several of the officers and men on board the 


Belvidere, and finally lodged in the cabin of that vessel, and 


Portland Standard, 


Poverty or tue Cutxese Lanonens.—In elotier from 
Charles Gutzlaff, the Missionary, to Mr. P. Perit, of N.Y. 


during the war. 





| dated Macao, Dec. 18th, 1837, we find the following:—" Of 


the scanty livelihood upon which the poor classes, and we 


| may say nine-tenths of the nation, are obliged to live, we can 


form no adequate idea. The wages are so low, that a man 
who works from morning till evening as hard as he can, 
gains perhaps ten cents; and with this he has to maintain a 
wife andchildren. Theirsufferings, therefore, are indescriba- 
tle; but a Chinn-man is at the same time armed against them 
by the obtuseness of his nerves.” 





Evrect or Cuimate AND CULTIVATION ON VEGETABLES.— 
The myrtle tree, which, with us, is a small shrub, grows in 
Van Dieman’s Land to the height of 200 feet, and bas a trunk 
from 30 to 40 feet in circumference. The wood resembles 
cedar. The Chinese have an art by which they are able to 
produce miniature pines, bearing a perfect resemblance to 
the gigantic specimens of America, and only five or six inches 
high. Lond. Mech. Mag. 

Curricat Joxe.—A Reverend gentleman was one day on 
board 4 steamboat, in which there happened, also, to be an- 
other Rev. Divine, who at that time was head master of one 
of our public schools. As they approached the sca, the illus- 
trious schoolmaster began to feel very qualmish, and at last 
became exceedingly ill. In one of the intervals between the 
puroxys.ns of his malady, our friend stepped up to bim and 
suid, ‘‘ Why, , Llittle expected this of you; I thought 
you brought up nothing but young gentlemen.” 

Curtovs Wacer.—A man with one eye laid a wager with 
another man, that he—the one-eyed person—saw more than 
the other. The wager was accepted, “ You have lost,” says 








the alphabet are engraved, in relative positions, with which 
the wires communicate by the aid of movable keys, and indi- 
cate the terms of the communication. The gentlemen to 
whom we have referred, we believe, are fully satisfied that 
|, Communications to almost any extent may thus be made in- 
True Sun. 


the first—*' I can see two eyes in your face, and you can see 
only one in mine.” 

A Tountst’s orisio or Hicntanp Ritis.—The rills of 
water are abundant and most refreshing, particularly whea 





qualified by a little whiskey. 
b Smitb. 
Exeyrzions through the Highlands by the Rev. 9 
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The Public Lands.—The time has arrived when the peo- 
ple of the United States should learn to appreciate more 
justly the noble heritage won by the valor and sufferings of 
their fathers, and to scrutinize with a jealous watchfulness 
the projects on foot to divest them of their birthright. Even 
on the floor of Congress we at times have heard the doctrine 
openly broached that the Public Lands of the Union do not 
belong to the whole people thereof, but to the small portion 
of them who may happen to reside within certain narrow 
metes and bounds—that the act of recognizing a State vir- 
wally alienates to the Government of that State (notwitb- 
standing an express stipulation to the contrary) all the land | 
which may be included within its boundaries—thus giving to | 
acitizen of Arkansas ten thousand acres, and to a citizen of | 
New York none at all, of this common property. This mon- 
sirous pretence is not now so commonly and openly insisted | 
on—it lies dormant, while efforts are making to accomplish 
the desired object in a more insidious manner ; but the spirit 
is sill at work. The points at which it now aims are a 
Graduation of the price of the lands, and the passage of Pre- 
emption Laws. Let it but carry these points, and the old 
States are as effectually dispossessed of their interest in these 
lands as though they were sequestered by the squatters or par- 
celled out among its soldiery by some ‘ Patriot’ government. 
A few words must suffice as to the value of the Public Do- 
main. The amount of fertile lands within the territory of 
the United States yet unsold and unappropriated must con- 
siderably exceed one thousand millions of acres. More than 
one hundred millions of this have already been surveyed and | 
prepared for sale, and a still greater area has been freed 
from the Aboriginal title. Estimating the number of men | 
in the Union at two millions, there are five hundred acres of | 
valuable public land to each—probably four times as much 
1s is now under cultivation or improvement in the country. | 
Chis great patrimony has cost the people of the United States, | 
athe purchase of Louisiana and Florida, in the extinction | 
€ Indian titles, and in the prosecution of Indien wars which 
ut for it would not have been necessary, not less than one} 
tundred millions of dollars, without taking into account the | 
Var of the Revolution in which this domain was won from | 
te British Crown, and the precious blood which for sixty | 
yeirs has been poured out in its conquest and defence. Itis, 
wath at this moment three hundred millions; and, should | 
the old States eventually receive a moiety of that sum from | 
its sale, it can never be truly said that they have been too 
generously repaid for their lavish expenditure of blood and | 
treasure in acquiring and defending it. 
It needs not that we should enter at this time upon an’ 
daberate vindication of the system hitherto pursued in the, 
survey and sale of the Public Lands. Outro is its noblest| 
ealogy—Inpiasa its ample defence. A system under which 
fity millions of acres have in so brief a period been sold to, 
tctual settlers, and a population of six millions of hardy and | 
thrifty freemen been planted in less time than the old age of | 
many men upon a territory before known only to the savage | 
aad the beasts of its impervious forests—and this in the face | 
of a wronged, implucable, and often belligerent Aboriginal! | 
tace, and in apite of a desolating foreign war—can hardly be 
improved upon even in this age of political enlightenment, 
when mea who cannot read intelligibly promulgate plans fcr 
the remodelling of society, and settle at a breath questions 
which have puzzled statesmen and philosophers for centuries. 
But the new features—Graduation and Pre-emption— 
which it is proposed to engraft upon our Public Land Sys- 
tem, and which we regret to sce favored in high places, are 
hot merely Radical but fatal alterations. They chunge not 
merely the form but the nature of the system. Under the 
laws as they exist, it is most wisely made the duty of every 
settler, as a first step, to purchase and pay for such a tract 
as his means will allow. No matter if it be but forty acres, 
itis then absolutely his own, to be improved or dealt with as 
his interest shall dictate; within his little sphere he is as 
independent as the king on his throne. But let Graduation 
and Preemption laws be passed, and it will then be his in- 











|| Lands which are not worth a dollar and a quarter an acre. 
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can with a ‘ claim’—to pay for nothing, improve nothing, and 
do nothing beyond what his pressing necessities shall dictate, 
until Graduation shall have reduced the cost of his territory 
to half price, quarter price, or nothing at all. If the evil 
genius of mankind were to devise a plan for the express pur- 
pose of cursing the Great West with a population of dissi- 
pated drones and gambling land-speculators, he co !d build 
on no better principle than Graduation. 

Beside, the whole thing is unjust from beginning to end. 
The first settlers of a new country or land district must (so 
the law dictates) appear at the Public Land sales, and buy 
the choice lecations at the highest price which any one will 
bid for them. We know this provision is systematically 
evaded by combinations of squatters, aided by the terrors of 
Lynch-law ; but a lutle energy in our National authorities 
would cause it to be respected, as it should be. After this, 
the first settlers of each township take the best lands they 
can find at the minimum price of a dollar and a quarter an 
acre, as they ought. But does the fact of their so selecting 
a quarter? By no means. They huve not merely taken the 
built bridges, erected -nills and school-houses, and opened a 
way for the enjoyment of most of the comforts of civilized 
life by those whocome after them. Not only do the pioneers 
of the forest and prairie deserve the best locations, but the 
restriction to a second choice of those who shall come after 
them is no hardship at all. We maintain that the settler 
who comes into a township after one-fourth or one-half of the 
land is taken up has a better chance than those who preceded 
him, and ought to be thankful that he can obtain land at the 


the choicest prove that there is no more worth a dollar and | 


best tracts, but they have opened roads to approach them, | 


| hundred thousand added to the funds of the General Pust Of 


‘fice is an additional and grievous inconvenience to the peo- 
ple. Mr. Kendall is ready and willing; why may not this 
one measure of public relief be carried through at once, and 
not talked to death by mistaken friendship ? . 
In re-arranging the rates of Postages, care should be taken 
to conform them to our Federal Currency. It is absurd as 
well as vexatious that the United States Postage cannot be 
paid in United States currency—a circumstance which has 
contributed largely toward keeping all the channels of circu- 
lation filled with foreign coin of questionable and often de- 
preciated value. The rates should be—Under 50 miles, 5 
cents; under 100 miles, 10 cents ; under 500 miles, 15 cents ; 
under 1,000 miles, 20 cents; over 1,000, 25 cents. The piti- 
}ful business of prying into letters to see if they do not con- 
| tain something should be abolished. Less than half an ounce 
| hould be da single letter ; less than an once, double; 
|all over an ounce should be charged two or three postages 
|per ounce. With these modified rates of postage, we believe 
the aggregate of letters transmitted by mail would speedily 
| increase twenty-five per cent. 
As to newspapers—some of our country cotemporaries in- 
sist on the abolition of Newspaper Postage within the coun- 
ty where printed. We approve the principle, but the limita- 
tion is absurd: some counties being forty miles square, and 
some less than five. Within thirty (or fifty) miles of the 
place where printed would be the proper rule. 
—_—— 








Doings of Congress.—The Senate has at length accomp- 
lished something—it has passed the Pre-emption Bill. Our 
utter and radical hostility to this measure has been hereto- 





same inconsiderable price. Other land proprietors—the 
Holland Company, for inetance—almost invariably raise the 
price instead of reducing it as the country improves; and | 
none can doubt that such is the course which justice as well | 
as self-interest would dictate, if any change in price is to be | 
made. We, however, simply insist that the minimum price | 
of Public Lands should remain unchanged for ever. 


But, it is suggested in the late Message, there are Public 
Then, we say, letno American citizen be seduced into settling | 
upon them to starve, while there is an abundance of good 
land to be had at that price. Let them remain unsold these | 


| hundred years, to affurd fuel and pasturage for the poor, | 


since such there will be in any state of society. Let them | 
remain to the deer and the partridge until they shall be worth 
the minimum price. While we have millions on millions of | 
the best land, let us not derange and destroy our whole sys- | 
tem in the idle hope of tempting some unfortunate beings | 
into the hopeless cultivation of the poorest. 
One single consideration more, and we close our sugges- 
tions for this week: The price of Public Lands is the ba- | 
remeter which regulates the general value of landed property. 
Pass a Graduation Law, and you unsettle the value of real | 
estate—and indeed ali values—for years to come. Reduce | 
the price of Public Lands to fifty cents an acre. even pros- | 
pectively, and you reduce the value of all lands in the country. | 
The drain both of population and capital from the old States | 
to the new is already severely felt, but of this no one com-| 
plains. But graduate the price of iands, so as to affurd a 
prospect that they will eventually be sold at fifly certs or! 
nothing, and the bleak fields of the North will not only be 
left desolate by the rushing tide of emigration to the more | 
genial West, but the hardly acquired property of the pioneers | 
of that West will be greatly depreciated in value. Every) 
where lands held for tillage must conform to the new basis | 
of valuation, and the young farmer who has gone in debt for 
three-fourths the cost of his farm, trusting to future exertions 
to pay off the mortgage, will be virtually bankrupt. This | 
notoriously agrarian tendency of the Graduation scheme is| 
by no means the least of the many formidable objections to | 
its adoption, 





Reduction of Postage.—Whenever Congress shall find an 
hour to spare from interminable and windy political quarrels, 
we hope a bill reducing Postage will be framed and passed 
forthwith. Why should it not? The revenues of the De- 


partment are overflowing; and their plethora absorbs the 











terest to cover all the good land and good timber he possibly 





specie change of the country so seriously needed. Every 


fore expressed, and is reiterated in another column of this 
paper, in an article written for but crowded out of our last. 
We are pained rather than surprised at seeing such a meas- 
ure carried by the votes of Senators from the old States, in- 
cluding those representing New York and Connecticut. The 
support given to the bill by Mr. Webster, however, is our 
special marvel. We have given the substance of his remarks 
on Saturday last; and if the reader find therein a justification 
of the votes to which they were an introduction, he is more 
fortunate than we have been. To speak of a Pre-emption 
Law now as a retrospective and limited measure is an insult 
to common sense. Right well does each Senator know that 
every reason in favor of a present Pre-emption will recur just 
as strongly in 1840 or '42, and continue just so long as there 


| shall be lands worth forty dollars an acre to snatch at a dol- 


lar and a quarter. But more than this—each successive Pre- 
‘emption law is made an argument for another, on the ground 
that the squatters have been led to expect it by the action of 
Congress, and have acted accordingly. ‘Next day the fatal 
precegent will plead ;’ and the ruinous result will be that not 
ouly is the nation divested of its property at no price, but the 
whole West is demoralized by speculation and fortune-hunt- 
ing; and its citizens, intent on making money by the sale of 
their land instead of its products, will become the wandering 
and thrifiless tribes of the Great Valley instead of its indus- 
trious and well rewarded cultivators. But we must forbear 
further comment at this time, and proceed with the doings of 
the Senate. 
The Pre-emption Bill was warmly debated throughout the 
better half of last week—Mr. Clay of Kentucky taking the 
lead in a gallant opposition to overwhelming numbers. It 
was evident that the majority had determined to press the 
bill to its third reading before adjournment. Mr. Merrick of 
Md. moved an amendment, requiring evidence of settlement 
antecedent to Pre-emption; Negatived: Yeas 13, Nays 27. 
He next moved that the benefits of Pre-emption should be 
confined to native citizens of the United States; Negatived: 
Yeas 15, Nays 23. Mr. Clay of Ky. next moved an addi- 
tional section, forbidding future intrusion upon unsurveyed 
lands of the United States. He remarked that this provi- 
sion was suggested by the President in his late Message ; 
and pleasantly added that he intended to be an Administra- 
tion man for three minutes—hoping that the party would not 
desert because of his accession. Mr. Buchanan replied; and 
after some good-natured sparring, the amendment was nega- 
tived: Yeas 17, Nays 27. Mr. Smith of Ind. moved an 
amendment, striking out ‘ December’ and inserting * Septem- 
ber Jaet,’ as the time prior to which the settlement must have 
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on another without mortar or cement, and their own weight 

serves to keep them from being removed from their places. | 
The roof of this temple was built in the same solid manner 

with the other portions, and to give some idea of the strength 
of this roof the following fact will be sufficient: During the | 
wars of the crusades, this temple was one of the strong-holds | 
of the Saracens, and upon the roof they built afort, the walls | 
of which we@e twenty feet in thickness, and within this fort | 
were garrisoned fifteen thousand soldiers, together with all 
the utensils of war and provision, which. taken all together, 
must have amounted to a weight seemingly sufficient to crush 
uny building of which we can form any idea whatever; but 
such was the structure of this temple, that its roof, resting 
upon pillars of ten and a half feet diameter, was capable of 


supporting this immense weight. The mention of the name 
of Baaibec in connection with Palmyra, has given rise to the 
idea in the minds of many, that these were two cities situa- 


ted near euch other ,and, like Tyre and Sidon, sharing in cach 
other's interests and indentitied by similar conditions; but this 
idea is fac from being correct, for while Baalbec is hut a soli- 
tary temple, Palmyra is a magnificent city situated at a dis- 

tance in the desert. Buckingham. 





SCRAPIANA. 


Curry-Comas at a Discount.—There is now exhibiting 
at Tattersall’s, in this city, a colt raised in Otsego county, 
whose hide is entirely destitute of hair. He is a beautifully 
furmed animal, of a fawn color, and appears to be held in 


high estimation by * the fancy,’ inasmuch as $3,000 has been | 


offered fur him and refused. 

A Jersey cotemporary, in noticing this extraordinary spe- 
cimen of the ‘ fine arts,’ heads his article “‘ 4 Horse without 
a Skin.” This is an error so far as our Otsego charger is 
concerned ; but we do know of a horse which may be seen at 
a farrier’s in Cherry-street, near Franklin square, who is not 
only destitute of hair, but of flesh and hide to boot. t 


Cane or aN Americas Motuer.—A lady took a child to 
a physician in Utica, to consult him abvut its precious health. 
Among other things, she inquired if be did not think the 
springs would be useful. ‘ Certainly, madam,” replied the 
Doctor, as he looked at the child, and then tock a pinch of 
snuff; “I have not the least hesitation in recommending the 
spriogs—and the sooner you apply the remedy the better.” 
** You really think it would be good for the dear thing, don’t 
you!” “ Upon my word, it is the best remedy I know of.’ | 
* What springs would you recommend, Doctor?” “Any 
will do, Madam, where you can get plenty of soap.” 

The above appears in a paper published in Scotland. A 
recent traveller in that country remarks, ‘‘ The Scotch ehild- 
ren are said to have remarkably fair complexions. Whether 
this be true or not, I have not been able to determine, on ac-_ 
count of the earthy coating with which their faces are al- 
most universally enveloped.” t 


Tt will rather take the reader by surprise, we think, to be 
told that in a life of sixty-five years’ duration, with a mode- 
rate daiiy allowance of fuod—say mutton—he will have con- 
sumed a tlock of 350 sheep. 


A Srarkiixc Lapr.—It is common enough to meet brill- 
iant ladies in ball-rooms, social parties, and every where else. 
Their shining qualities ** are too numerous to mention;” but 
the following account of a young lady, communicated by Dr. 
Wm. Hosford, to the last number of Silliman’s Journal, beats 
every thing we ever heard uf. We never read, in tale or his- 
tory, of a fair damsel being so beset by the sparks, or so ca- 
pable of elvetrifying her lovers. The New-York Battery, 
when full charged on a fine June evening, were nothing to 
this galvantic battery of beauty. We hope that it will before 
long find a suitable conductor. N.Y. Daily Whig. 

A lady, on the evening of the 25th of January, 1837, dur- 
ing the beautiful exhibition of Aurore Boreale, which sany of 
our readers will remember took pluce on that evening, became 
so highly charged with electricity, as to give out vivid electri- 
eal sparks from the end of each finger, to the face of each of, 
the company present. This did not cease with the heavenly 
phenomenon, but continued for several months, during which 

_ time she was constantly charzed, and giving offelectrical sparks) 
to every conductor she approached, This was extremely vex-| 
atious, as she could not touch the stove, nor any metallic uten- 
sil, without first giving of an electric spark, with the conse- 
quent twinge. 

The state most favorable to this phenomenon, was an at- 
mosphere of about 80 Fah. moderate exercise, and social en- 
joymemt. It disappeared in an atmosphere approching zero, 
and under the debilitating effects of fear. 

When seated by the stove, reading, with her feet upon the 
fener, she gave sparks at the rate of three or more a minute; 
and under the most favorable circumstances, a spark that 
could be seen, heard, and fele, every second ! 

She could charge others in same way, when insulated, 
who could then give sparks to others. 


To make it satisfactory that ber dress did not produce it, t stantaneously by the agency of galvanism. 


EE 


| Mr. Cross’s Exrertwents.—Mr. Cross has lately written | 
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it was changed to cotton and woolen, without altering the 
phenomenon. 

The lady is about 30—of sedentary pursuits, and a deli 
cate state of health, having for two years previous suffered 
fiom acute rheumatism and neuralgic affections, with peculiar 
symptoms. 

Attraction and repulsion are properties possessed in 
greater or less degree by all females. That there should be 
found one who exhibits magnetic or galvanic qualities, is not, 
therefore, so very remarkable. We know of a lady so highly 

magnetized that she draws about her sparks without num- 
ber, which may be distinctly seen during the evening. Aw 
eontraire—There is another so thoroughly charged with in- 
flammable material that visible sparks are always emitted 
from her eyes when excited; and if you approach too near 
her when in this condition, not only three but at least thirty 
strokes will be given per minute, all of which may be distinct- 
ly “ seen, heard, and felt.” t 











;te M. Becquerel, that, among a variety of other things, he 
has succeeded in forming an entirely new substance, which | 
crystallizes in needles, composed of a strong proportion ct | 
sulphur, and a small one of lead, of copper, and zinc. In the! 


Sources of tHe Nitr.—This geographical problem 
which stll remains unsolved, was the wonder of early times; 
and as long ago as the time of Cambyses, an expedition was 
fitted out to explore it; but none returned to tell the result 
of their investigations. Alexander of Macedon, who halted 
at no obstacle which opposed his ambitious echemes, fied 
out, in his day, two expeditions for this same object; but 
failed in both attempts to explore the sources of this enigmat. 
ical stream. Records of no less than eighteen expediticns 
are found in history, which were fitted out by different crown. 
ed heads of Europe, but none of which ever attained the de- 
sired end, although new geographical information lias been 
attained, and much has been added to our stores of know. 
ledge by these repeated investigatiuns. The last of these an 
tempts which have been made, were under the patronage of 
the Royal Society, originally under Sir Joseph Banks, 
which numbers among its adventurers Mungo Park, Burck- 
hardt, Belzoni, and several other distinguished names. And 
still more lately, the two young Landers, to whom at one 
time it seemed likely that the palm of victory was to be 
given; but when, after their eventful and dangerous journey, 
they thought they had found the object of their search, they 
had the disappointment to learn their error, and leave the 
mystery unsolved. Buckingham. 


Fittertxo Macuixes axD Ixrernnat Macuines.—A 








beginning of its formation it is of » magnificent crimson color, | 
which afterward changes to a brilliant scarlet, with an orange || 
colur. The process of procuring it is thus:—An earthen 
pan is filled with hydro-sulph»r of potass, and put in a glass 
vase, which is filled with a solution of sulphate of zinc. After- | 
wards is taken a small bow of lead and copper; the lead is | 
plunged in hydro-sulphur of potass; the copper in sulphate 
\of zine. A copper wire, sufficiently bent, is then plunged in || 
the two solutions, one end in the alkaline sulphur, the other | 
in the sulphate of zinc. Some brilliant red crystals, in the || 
shape of needles, issuing from a common centre, then envel- |, 


| ope the extremity of the copper wire in the alkaline solution. | 


This substance experiences no action in muriatic acid, but it | 
then becomes very black. Addin some drops of nitric acid, | 
it is decomposed, and floats, in great part, at the surface; it || 
is then pure sulphur. The remainder contains only lead, cop- | 
per, and zinc, in small proportions. Mr. Cross writes that, 
since forming the substance, he had had too little ume to ex- 
amine it, otherwise than with great rapidity. 
Among the substances sent to M. Becquere!, there were, | 
Ist, some beautiful crystals formed on the positive end of a | 
copper wire, and, on the negative, crystals of sulphur: the | 
solution employed was not mentioned ; 2d, some per-oxide of || 
granulous iron (fer mamelonne) on copper, surrounded with || 
a morsel of specular iron, in relation with the negative pole, 1 
the liquid employed being a solution of proto-sulphate of iron: | 
also some gold formed ex Cendrifes at the negative pole, ina’ 
' solution of gold, on some clay, slighly hardened by fire. 
Railway Magazine. 





| Rvusstas Gotp Mises.—Imrortast Discovery.—The 
St. Petersburg letters are much occupied with a discovery 
relative to the working of the Russian gold mines, which. if 
truly stated, may come to have some influence on the circula- 
tion of the precicus metals. A letter of the 26th ult. says, 
'** There has been found out, it is said, in the Ura! Mountains, | 
a new mode of extracting gold from the earth, sand, or ore. 
The sand or earth has been put into a blast furnace and melt- 
ed, and tie most extraordinary results obtained. By wash- 





ing, the method hitherto pursued in Russia, if one and a half 
zolotnicks of gold were produced from 100 poods of sand, &c. 
the expenses were about covered; two zolotnicks per 100 

poods were worth working. Fine sand or eacth rarely pro- 
duced more than three zolotnicks, and five zolotnicks were 
quite uncommon. By the new process, on 100 poods ot | 
melted, they obtained sixty zolotnicks in some cases, in others 
forty to fifty zulotnicks; and on melting 100 poods of previ- 
ously washed sand, they got forty to fifty zolotnicks of gold. 
There is little doubt of the accuracy of these statemer.ts. but’ 
what the comparztive expense of the two modes is, | cannot 
tell you, nor whether the Ural grows sufficient wood for fuel, 
and whether coal can be found thete. One pound Russian | 
contains ninety-six zulotnicks ; 100 poods are about 3550 Ibs. | 
English weight.” 





Gatvanic TeLeGraru.—The mode of making instanta- 
neous communications by galvanic power has been put to the | 
most decided test on the London and Birmingham Railway, | 
under the direction of Professor Whetstone and Mr. Ste-; 

son, the engineer. Four copper wires, acted upon at| 
each end of the line at pleasure by the agency of very simple 
galvanic communicators, have been laid down on the line of 





the railroad to the ex‘ent of twenty-five miles. They are en- 
closed in a strong covering of hemp, and each terminus io 
attached to a diagram, on which the twenty-fuur letters of 
the alphabet are engraved, in relative positions, with which 
the wires communicate by the aid of movable keys, and indi- 
cate the terms of the communication. The gentlemen to 
whom we have referred, we believe, are fully satisfied that 

| communications to almost any extent may thus be made in- 

True Sun. 


Frenchman, of the name of Alleume, bes lately got into a 
pretty scrape by the ignorance of the Belgian police upon 
scientific matters. Jt appears that he invented a machine 
for filtering and clarifying water, which he took with him 
from Paris to Brussels for the purpose of procuring a patent. 
The police, however, mistaking bis filtering for an infernal 
machine, arrested bim, and threw bim into prison, asa con- 
«pirator either against the French or Belgian hing. After a 
confinement of two months, he was acquitted, but interdicted 
from France, and ordered on buard a vessel for England, 
where he arrived without money or friends. The Lord 
Mayor, to whom his case was made known a few days ago, 
recommended him to represent his case to King Leopold, 
now in England. 





History or a Caxsox Batt.—At the commencement of 
the action on board the President frigate, a ball (an 18 |b. 
shot) from the Belvidere came over the waist cloths of the 
President, and such was the force of the ball that it actually 
cut off, without throwing them down, the muzzles of several 
of the muskets (left there by the marives) from six to eight 
inches in length, killed one marine—took off the wrist of one 
midshipman, Mr. Montgomery—killed another, Mr. Buck, 
tugether with the quarter-gunner, and finally lodged upon the 
deck, and was taken below by the narrator of this, and 
shown the third lieutenant, Mr. Dallas, who took it in his 
hand and wrote on it with chalk, ‘Cousin, | have received 
sour present, and will return it again ;"—clopped it in the gun 


| himself, and fired the piece; and it is a remarkable fact that 
|| it actually killed several of the officers and men on board the 
| Belvidere, and finally lodged in the cabin of that vessel, and 
| was afterward hung up in the Belvidere’s cabin asa globe 


Portland Standard, 


Poverty or tue Cutsese Laponens.—In etetier from 
Charles Gutzlaff, the Missionary, to Mr. P. Perit, of N. Y. 
dated Macao, Dec. 18th, 1837, we find the following:—" Of 
the scanty livelihood upon which the poor classes, and we 
may say nine-tenths of the nation, are obliged to live, we can 
form no adequate idea. The wages are so low, that a mar 
who works from morning till evening as hard as he can, 
gains perhaps ten cents; and with this he has to maintain a 
wifeand children. Theirsufferings, therefore, are indescriba- 
tle; but a Chinn-man is at the same time armed against them 
by the obtuseness of his nerves.” 


during the war. 








Errect or Cuimate axp CULTIVATION ON VEGETABLES.— 
The myrile tree, which, with us, is a small shrub, grows in 
Van Dieman’s Land tothe height of 200 feet, and bas a trunk 
from 30 to 40 feet in circumference. The wood resembles 
cedar. ‘The Chinese have an art by which they are able to 
produce miniature pines, bearing a perfect resemblance to 
the gigantic specimens of America, and only five or six inches 
high. Lond. Mech. Mag. 

Cuericat Joxe.—A Reverend gentieman was one day on 
board a steambuat, in which there happened, also, to be an- 
other Rev. Divine, whoat that time was head master of one 
of our public schools. As they approached the sea, the illus- 
trious schoolmaster began to feel very qualmish, and at last 
became exceedingly ill. In one of the intervals between the 
puroxys.ns of his malady, our friend stepped up to him and 
suid, “ Why, ——, I little expected this of you; I thought 
you brought up nothing but young gentlemen.” 


Curious Wacen.—A man with one eye laid a wager with 
another man, that he—the one-eyed person—saw more than 
the other. The wager was accepted, “ You have lost,” says 
the first—* I can see two eyes in your face, and you can see 
only one in mine.” 

A Tovrist’s oriwion or Hicntanp Ritis.—The rills of 
water are abundant and most refreshing, ly when 





qualified by a little whiskey. - 
Exeyrsions through the Highlands by er 
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The Public Lands.—The time has arrived when the peo- 
ple of the United States should learn to appreciate more 
justly the noble heritage won by the valor and sufferings of 
their fathers, and to scrutinize with a jealous watchfulness 
the projects on foot to divest them of their birthright. Even 
on the floor of Congress we at times have heard the doctrine 
openly broached that the Public Lands of the Union do not 
belong to the whole people thereof, but to the small portion 
of them who may happen to reside within certain narrow 
metes and bounds—that the act of recognizing a State vir- 
wally alienates to the Government of that State (notwith- 
standing an express stipulation to the contrary) all the land | 
which may be included within its boundaries—ihus giving to | 
acitizen of Arkansas ten thousand acres, and to a citizen of | 
New York none at all, of this common property. This mon- 
srous pretence is not now so commonly and openly insisted | 
on—it lies dormant, while efforts are making to accomplish | 
the desired object in a more insidious manner ; but the spirit 
is still at work. The points at which it now aims are a 
Graduation of the price of the lands, and the passage of Pre- 
emption Laws. Let it but carry these points, and the old 
Sutes are as effectually dispossessed of their interest in these 
lands as though they were sequestered by the squatters or par- 
celled out among its soldiery by sume ‘ Patriot’ government. 

A few words must suffice as to the value of the Public Do- | 
main. The amount of fertile lands within the territory of 
the United States yet unsold and unappropriated must con- 
siderably exceed one thousand millions of acres. More than 
one hundred miliions of this have already been surveyed and | 
prepared for sale, and a still greater area has been freed | 
from the Aboriginal title. Estimating the number of men| 
in the Union at two millions, there are five hundred acres of 
valuable public land to each—probably four times as much | 
1s is now under cultivation or improvement in the country. | 
Chis great patrimony has cost the people of the United States, | 
athe purchase of Lovisiana and Florida, in the extinction 
€ Indian titles, and in the prosecution of Indien wars which | 
tut for it would not have been necessary, not less than one! 
buindred millions of dollars, without taking into account the | 
Var of the Revolution in which this domain was won from | 
te British Crown, and the precious blood which for sixty | 
yeurs has been poured out in its conquest and defence. Itis. 
wath at this moment three hundred millions; and, should | 
the old States eventually receive a moiety of that sum from, 
its sale, it can never be truly said that they have been too i 
generously repaid for their lavish expenditure of blood and | 
treasure in acquiring and defending it. 

It needs not that we should enter at this time upon an) 
daberate vindication of the system hitherto pursued in the, 
survey and sale of the Public Lands. Outo is its noblest | 
ealogy—Inpiaxa its ainple defence. A system under which 
fity millions of acres have in so brief a period been sold to! 
tctual settlers, and a population of six millions of hardy and | 
thrifty freemen been planted in less time than the old age of | 
many men upon a territory before known only to the savage | 
aad the beasts of its impervious forests—and this in the face | 
of a wronged, implucable, and often belligerent Aborigina! | 
tace, and in apite of a desolating foreign war—can hardly be | 
improved upon even in this age of political enlightenment, | 
when men who cannot read intelligibly promulgate plans for 
the remodelling of society, and settle at a breath questions 
which have puzzled statesmen and philosophers for centuries. 











|| of the forest and prairie deserve the best locations, but the 
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can with a ‘ claim’—to pay for nothing, improve nothing, and | hundred thousand added to the funds of the General Pust Of- 


do nothing beyond what his pressing necessities shall dictate, 
until Graduation shall have reduced the cost of his territory 
to half price, quarter price, or nothing at all. If the evil 
genius of mankind were to devise a plan for the express pur- 
pose of cursing the Great West with a population of dissi- 
pated drones and gambling land-speculators, he co Id build 
on no better principle than Graduation. 

Beside, the whole thing is unjust from beginning to end. 
The first settlers of a new country or land district must (so 
the law dictates) appear at the Public Land sales, and buy 
the choice lecations at the highest price which any one will 
bid for them. We know this provision is systematically 
evaded by combinations of squatters, aided by the terrors of 
Lynch-law ; but a litle energy in our National authorities 
would cause it to be respected, as it should be. After this, 
the first settlers of each township take the best lands they 
can find at the minimum price of a dollar and a quarter an 
acre, as they ought. But does the fact of their so selecting 
the choicest prove that there is no more worth a dollar and 
a quarter? By no means. They huve not merely taken the 
best tracts, but they have opened roads to approach them, 
built bridges, erected -nills and school-houses, and opened a 
way for the enjoyment of most of the comforts of civilized 
life by those whocome after them. Not only do the pioneers 


restriction to a second choice of those who shall come after 


fice is an additional and grievous inconvenience to the peo- 
| ple. Mr. Kendall is ready and willing; why may not this 
one measure of public relief be carried through at once, and 
not talked to death by mistaken friendship ? . 
In re-arranging the rates of Postages, care should be taken 
to conform them to our Federal Currency. It is absurd as 
well as vexatious that the United States Postage cannot be 
paid in United States currency—a circumstance which has 
contributed largely toward keeping all the channels of circu- 
lation filled with foreign coin of questionable and often de- 
|preciated value. The rates should be—Under 50 miles, 5 
jcents; under 100 miles, 10 cents ; under 500 miles, 15 cents; 
under 1,000 miles, 20 cents; over 1,000,25 cents. The piti- 
|ful business of prying into letters to see if they do not con 
tain something should be abolished. Less than half an ounce 
| should be esteemed a single letter ; less than an once, double; 
all over an ounce should be charged two or three postages 
|per ounce. With these modified rates of postage, we believe 
the aggregate of letters transmitted by mail would speedily 
increase twenty-five per cent. 

As to newspapers—some of our country cotemporaries in- 
sist on the abolition of Newspaper Postage within the coun- 
ty where printed. We approve the principle, but the limita- 
tion is absurd: some counties being forty miles square, and 
some less than five. Within thirty (or fifty) miles of the 














them is no hardship at all. We maintain that the settler 


who comes into a township after one-fourth or one-half of the | 
land is taken up has a better chance than those who preceded 


him, and ought to be thankful that he can obtain land at the 
same inconsiderable price. Other land proprictors—the | 


place where printed would be the proper rule. 
V—_—__—__— 


Doings of Congress.—The Senate has at length accomp- 
lished something—it has passed the Pre-emption Bill. Our 
utter and radical hostility to this measure has been hereto- 
fore expressed, and is reiterated in another column of this 


Holland Company, for inetance—almost invariably raise the | paper, in an article written for but crowded out of our last. 
price instead of reducing it as the country improves; and | We are pained rather than surprised at seeing such a meas- 
none can doubt that such is the course which justice as well | ure carried by the votes of Senators from the old States, in- 
as self-interest would dictate, if any change in price is to be | cluding those representing New York and Connecticut. The 





But the new features—Graduation and Pre-emption— 
which it is proposed to engraft upon our Public Land Sys- 
tem, and which we regret to see favored in high places, are 
not merely Radical but fatal alterations. They chunge not 
merely the form but the nature of the system. Under the 
laws as they exist, it is most wisely made the duty of every 
settler, as a first step, to purchase and pay for such a tract 
a his means will allow. No matter if it be but forty acres, 
itis then absolutely his own, to be improved or dealt with a+ 
his interest shall dictate; within his little sphere he is as 
independent as the king on his throne. But let Graduation 
and Preemption laws be passed, and it will then bo his in- 


made. 
of Public Lands should remain unchanged for ever. 


But, it is suggested in the late Message, there are Public | 


Lands which are not worth a dollar and a quarter an acre. 
Then, we say, letno American citizen be seduced into settling 
upon them to starve, while there is an abundance of good 
land to be had at that price. 


hundred years, to affurd fuel and pasturage for the poor, 


Let them 
h | *hall be lands worth forty dollars an acre to snatch at a dol- 


since such there will be in any state of society. 
remain to the deer and the partridge until they shall be wort 


the minimum price. While we have millions on millions of | 
the best land, let us not derange and destroy our whole sys- | 


tem inthe idle hope of tempting some unfortunate beings 
into the hopeless cultivation of the poorest. 

One single consideration move, and we cluse our sugges- 
The price of Public Lands is the ba- 
remeter which regulates the general value of landed property. 
Pass a Graduation Law, and you unsettle the value of real 
estate—and indeed ali values—for years tocome. Reduce 
the price of Public Lands to fifty cents an acre, even pros- 
pectively, and you reduce the value of all lands in the country. 
The drain both of population and capital from the old States 
to the new is already severely felt, but of this no one com- 
plains. But graduate the price of iands, so as to afiurd a 
prospect that they will eventually be sold at fifly certs or 
nothing, and the bleak fields of the North will not only be 
left desolate by the rushing tide of emigration to the more 
genial West, but the hardly acquired property of the pioneers 
of that West will be greatly depreciated in value. Every 


tions for this week: 


where lands held for tillage must conform tothe new basis | 


of valuation, and the young farmer who has gone in debt for 
three-fourths the cost of his farm, trusting to future exertions 
to pay off the mortgage, will be virtually bankrupt. This 
notoriously agrarian tendency of the Graduation scheme is 
by no means the least of the many formidable objections to 
its adoption. 





Reduction of Postage.—Whenever Congress shall find an 
hour to spare from interminable and windy political quarrels, 
we hope a bill reducing Postage will be framed and passed 
forthwith. Why should it not? The revenues of the De- 


partment are overflowing; and their plethora absorbs the 








terest to cover all the good land and good timber he possibly 


specie change of the country so seriously needed. Every 


Let them remain unsold these 


We, however, simply insist that the minimum price | support given to the bill by Mr. Webster, however, is our 


special marvel. We have given the substance of his remarks 
| on Saturday last; and if the reader find therein a justification 
| of the votes to which they were an introduction, he is more 
fortunate than we have been. To speak of a Pre-emption 

Law now as a retrospective and limited measure is an insult 
to common sense. Right well does each Senator know that 
| every reason in favor of a present Pre-emption will recur just 


|| as strongly in 1840 or ’42, and continue just so long as there 





\lar and a quarter. But more than this—each successive Pre- 
'emption law is made an argument for another, on the ground 
| that the squatters have been led to expect it by the action of 
| Congress, and have acted accordingly. ‘Next day the fatal 
precedent will plead ;’ and the ruinous result will be that not 
only is the nation divested of its property at no price, but the 
| whole West is demoralized by speculation and fortune-hunt- 
ing; and its citizens, intent on making money by the sale of 
| their land instead of its products, will become the wandering 
| and thrifiless tribes of the Great Valley instead of irs indus- 
trious and well rewarded cultivators. But we must forbear 
| further comment at this time, and proceed with the doings of 
|, the Senate. 
|| The Pre-emption Bill was warmly debated throughout the 
| better half of last week—Mr. Clay of Kentucky taking the 
lead in a gallant opposition to overwhelming numbers. It 
/was evident that the majority had determined to press the 
| bill to its third reading before adjournment. Mr. Merrick of 
| Md. moved an amendment, requiring evidence of settlement 
| antecedent to Pre-emption; Negatived: Yeas 13, Nays 27. 
He next moved that the benefits of Pre-emption should be 
| confined to native citizens of the United States; Negatived: 
|| Yeas 15, Nays 28. Mr. Clay of Ky. next moved an addi- 
{| tional section, forbidding future intrusion upon unsurveyed 
|| lands of the United States. He remarked that this provi- 
|| sion was suggested by the President in his late Message ; 
and pleasantly added that he intended to be an Administra- 
tion man for three minutes—hoping that the party would not 
desert because of his accession. Mr. Buchanan replied; and 
| after some good-natured sparring, the amendment was nega- 
tived: Yeas 17, Nays 27. Mr. Smith of Ind. moved an 
amendment, striking out ‘ December’ and inserting * Septem- 
ber last,’ as the time prior to which the settlement must have 
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been made to enable a squatter to hold under this bill. Lost. 
While this proposition was being discussed, a motion to ad- 
journ was made and lost, by the casting vote of the Vice 
President: the vote being 21 to 21. Another motiun to ad- 
journ was afterward lost: 19 to 18. Mr. Prentiss of Vt. 
moved that a squatler who should claim Pre-emption be re- 
quired to pay one-half the difference between the actual 
value of his land and the minimum price at which the bill 
cedes it tohim. Negatived: 

Yras—Messrs. Clay of Ky. Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Mer- 
rick, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Southard, nce— 10. 

Nars— Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay of 
Ala. Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, ate. Lina, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, Sevier, 
Smith of Ind. Tipton, Walker, Webster, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young—27. 

Mr. Clay again moved an adjournment: Lost, 21 to 16. 


The bill was now modified so as to strike out the exaction of | Gangrene. A call of the House was had, and every Member | 


what are commonly known as settling duties, and demanding 


that the settler shall be a householder of twenty-one years of || 
age, and an actual resident of the tract which he proposes to}, 


locate. The bill was then passed to its third reading : yeas 
26; nays 12—and the senate adjourned. 

On Tuesday, the bill came up on its third reading, and 
was passed by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay, of | 
Ala. Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Lynn, Lump- |) 


in, Lyon, Moulton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, 
ibinson, Sevier, Smith, of Conn., Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, 
Webster, White, Williams, Wright, Young—30. 
Nars—Messrs. Bayard, Clay, of Ky. Calhoun, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, bi-Rees, Merrick, Morris, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Roane, Robbins, Smith of Id. Southard, Spence, Swift, and 
Wall—18. 


We annex the bill in the shape in which it passed the |, vote= -considering the two vetes of Mississippi inabeyance— 
The thanks of | ‘# the fullest ever given in the House. 


senate. It has still the House to encounter. 
the Peuple are especially due to Messrs. Morris of Ohio, and 
Smita of Ind., for their opposition to this bill, although resi- 
dents of the new States, which it proposes to befriend. The 
only absentees were Messrs. Knight, Ruggles, and Strange, 
of whom the first two would, probably, have voted in the 
negative. 

A Bill to grant pre-emption rights te settlers on the public lands. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That every actual settler on the public lands, who was 
in possession on or before the first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and cultivated any part in suid 
year, shall be entitled to all the benefits and privileges of an 
act entitled “ An act to grant pre-emption rights to settlers | 
on the public lands,” approved May twenty-ninth, eighteen | 





hundred and thirty, and the said act is hereby revived and 

coutinued in force twu vears: Provided, That where more | 
than one person may have settled upon and cultivated any | 
one quarter section of land, each one of them shall Lave an 

equal share or interest in the said quarter section, but shall 

have no claim by virtue of this act, to any other land: And 

provided, always, That the provisions ot this act shall not | 
extend to any land to which the Indian title has not been ex- | 
tinguished for six months or more, or to any land specially | 
occupied or reserved for town lots, or other purposes by au- 

thority of the United States: And provided, further, That 

nothing herein contained shall Le construed to affect any of 
the selections of public Jand for the purposes of education, 
the use of salt springs, or for any other purpose, which may 
have been or may be made by any State, under existing 
laws of the United States. 


A bill directing an increase of the Standing Army of the 
United States, passed the Senate by 2 unanimous vote, on 
Thursday of last week. 
number of the soldiers, and creates any number of officers, 
If it become a law, it will probably add a couple of millions 
to the annual expenditures of the Government. We expect 
nothing better than its passage. 


The House has been principally engaged throughout the) 


week upon the Mississippi election. Messrs. Foster, Bron- 
son, Pennybacker, and Legare have successively spoken in 
support of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson’s claim—the latter 
with great power. 
sending the election back to the people. Mr. Evans spoke 
on Tuesday in reply. When he had coneluded, Mr. Cush- 
man, of N. H., moved the previous question. He waived 
it, however, on the representation of Mr. Wise, that Mr. 
Prestiss wished to say a few words in reply to the several 
members, who had disputed his right to a seat. 








who spoke in substance as we have already stated; when 


}} 
| force in Cincinnati, and organized by calling Hon. Incob | 


It increases the pay as well as the || 


Mr. Mason of Va., spoke in favor of 





Mr. Pren- || have wisely concluded that they were elected and are paid to 
tiss attained the floor, but yielded it to Mr. Mason of Va.,|! attend to other business than President-making. 


—— 
| Mr. P. resumed, but now gave way to a motion for adjourn- 
| ment. 
Later from Washington.—Tux House Has DECIDED THAT 
Messrs. Craisonne aND GHOLSON ARE NOT ENTITLED TO 
sit as REPRESENTATIVES oF THE STaTe OF MississiPrt! 


—_—_—_—_————————a—SX—__——. 
held a meeting to confer with regard to the Presidency.— 


(This would have been called a caucus in other days, but is 
unexceptionable, while the agitation of such topics in Legis. 
lative session is liable to strong objections.) A unanimous 
preference of Mr. Clay as the Presidential candidate was ex. 





This most important—and we bel'eve righ ision 
was made on Wednesday evening; Mr. Prentiss having oc- 
‘cupied an hour and a half in his concluding speech, and been 
| briefly replied to by Mr. Haynes of Georgia, amidst constant 
‘interruptions and cries of ‘Question.’ When Mr. Haynes 
‘rose, Mr. Cushman renewed for the second time his call of 
the Previous Question, which was lost: Yeas 102, Nays 107. 
'Mr. H. spoke, and then, by general consent, the vote was 
taken on Mr. Bell’s proposition that Messrs. Claiburne and 
Gholson were not duly elected Members of the Twenty-Fifth 





in Washington (excepting of course the rival claimants) at 
length answered to his name. The vote on the main ques- 





|tion was then taken, and declared—Yeas 119, Nays 112; 
| majority against Claiborne and Gholson, seven. [The vote ! 
by which Claiborne and Gholson were declared entitled to || 
| seats for the whole Congress at the Special Session stood | 
118 to 103. Of course, six must have changed their votes | 
at this time.] 
A burst of applause greeted the announcement of this de-| 
cision, which was speedily checked by the Speaker. It was 
in part, doubtless, in manifestation of personal regard for Mr. | 
Prentiss, who has won golden opinions during his brief so- | 
journ at Washington, by the extraordinary ability, judgement, 
and eloquence with which he has prosecuted his claim. The 


Mr. Howard of Md. (says the Express) next offered a res- | 
olution declaring that the seats of the members from Missis- || 
sippi were vacant, that the Speaker of the House notify the || 
Governor of Mississippi of the fact, and that Messrs. Prentiss | 
and Word were nutelected members of the 25th Congress. | 

_ Mr. Thompson of South Carolina, moved to amend the reso- 
lution by stating “‘ that Messrs. Prentiss and Word were duly | 
elected members of the 25th Congress, but as such were not 

‘entitled to their seats.” Mr. Thompson said he meant we 
joke when he pr the amendment, although the House 
by its general laughter seemed to think he did. He conclud- 
ed that as the House had declared that Messrs. (‘laiborne 
and Gholson were not members of the 25th Congress, and as | 

| the claimants had certificates of election of their being mem-_ 
bers from November, that they now had a right to take their |) 

| seats, and he felt authorized therefore respectively to state in 

their behalf that they were ready to be qualified. The House 

soon gotinto a snarl upon resolutions and amendments, which 

it was difficult to unravel. Between six and seven o'clock a 

motion was made and carried by a majority of 4 or 5 out of 

200 to adjourn, 

In the Senate, the Great Snb-Treasury Bill was taken up| 
this day, and Mr. Wright, of New York, spoke two hours in 

_ exposition and defence of its provisions—ably and powerfully, 
we need not add. It is characterized by his opponents as one | 

| of the strongest speeches of the session. When he had con-| 
cluded, Mr. Webster obtained the floor for a reply, and the 
Senate passed to the consideration of Executive business. 


| —_—_—- 
| The Friends of Gen. Harrison recently assembled in great | 





Burnet to the chair and appointing a platoon of Vice Presi-| 
dents and Secretaries. An address, preamble and eleven 
resolutions were adopted—the drift of them will be easily 
imagined. On the subject of a National Convention, we an- 
derstand the eighth resolution as purporting that, since the 
Opposition generally have not concurred in the proposition of 
| Obio to hold such Convention at Pittsburg in June next, the 
friends of Gen. Harrison stand absolved from all obligation | 
| to unite in such aconvocation at any other time ur place, and 


P d, and the suggestion of a National Convention, to be 
chosen by Congressional Districts, was concurred in. Ex- 
Governor Metcalf and Hon. Robert Wickliffe were appointed 
Senatorial Delegates from Kentucky to such Convention, 


Mississiprt —The official vote for Governor in this State 
has at length reached us. It is as follows: 


Alex. G. McNutt, Adm.....12,936 | Jobe Ac Crime dor. 48 

Gen. McNatt was thereupon declared elected, and sworn 
inte office. 

Maj. Volney E. Howard, of the Juckvon Mississippian, 
(Adm.) was elected State Printer on the 4th. He had 67 
votes to 52 for Dudley, Whig. This confirms the claim of an 
Administration majority in joint ballot. The Whig presiding 
officers of the two Houses were elected by reason of dissen- 
sions in the Administration ranks—Mr. Bingaman President 
of the Senate on the nineteenth ballot by 16 votes to 13; Mr. 
King Speaker of the House the second day of balloting by one 
majority. 

The election of a U.S. Senator in place of Judge Black 
was postponed to the 22d. The election for the next Con- 
gress will not be made this winter. 


Ispiawa.—The Senate of this State have re-elected Messrs. 
Douglass and Noel, of the Indiana Journal, (Whig,) their 
Printers by a vote of 41 to 4. The House have elected 


| Messrs. Osborn and Chamberlain, (Whig,) instead of Messrs. 


Bolton and Livingston, of the Democrat, by a vote of 53 to 
46, though two or three Whigs voted for the latter. The 
Democrat Editors complain of this ‘ proscription’—not with- 
outreason. Will they unite with us in condemning all remo- 
val from offices not properly political on political grounds? 
We hope so. 


Onto.—Resolutions condemning the Sub-Treasury plan 
and advising the Representatives of that State in Congress tc 
oppose it, have passed the Senate of Ohio, by a vote of 20 w 
10. They will doubtless pass the House. 





Texsxssex.—A great Bank and Internal Improvemert 
Bill has been passed by the Legislature of this State. By a 
supplemental bill which has passed the Senate, 13 to 12, ard 
is now before the House, the capital of the State Bank is to 
be $5,000,000 ; the principal Bank at Nashville, with branches 
in the principal towns of the State, with capitals uf $300,000 
each. 

Both Houses have adopted resolutions in favor of the an- 
nexation of Texas to the Union: the Senate unanimously, the 
House by 59 to 3. 

Resolutions condemning the Sub-Treasury scheme and in- 
structing the Senators of Tennessee to vete aguinst it, have 
passed both branches of the Legislature: the House by 36 to 
12; the Senate by an equally decis:ve majority. 


New Jenser.—A bill authorising the issue of Small Notes 
by the Banks of this State has passed the House of Assembly 
by a vote of 32 to 13, and the Council by 10106. Of course, 
it has become a law. ie 

Lovistaxa.—There were two political meetings beld at 
New Orleans on the 24th; one to approve, the other to con- 
demn a resolution nuw before the State Legislature recom: 
mending the establishment ef a National Bank. The accounts 








| which reach us aver that the latter was by far the must nu- 


merously attended. 





| they prefer to abide the decision of the people in their popu- | 
, lar assemblies. Very right. 





Kestucxy.—Some time since, Mr. Helm, late Speaker, 
introduced into the Kentucky House of Representatives res- 
, olutions embodying a recommendation of Mr. Cray to the 

Presidency of the United States. We have not yet heard of 
| their passage, and trust that the Legislature of Kentucky 


A Sharp Contest.—The seat of Mr. Whiting, a Member 
of the Virginia House of Delegates from Henrico county, 
was contested by John M. Botts, the former Member. After 
a tedious and careful scrutiny, the Committee of Elections 
have decided that there appeared to be a tie between the 
gentlemen, after subtracting all illegal votes. Now the Con- 
stitution of Virginia directs that in case of a tie the Sheriff 
shall give the casting vote. The Sheriff was now summoned, 
and declared that he should have voted for Botts had the 
case been presented to him. Mr. Whiting demurred to the 








On the 12th, however, the Whig Me:nbers of both Houses 


efficacy of this decision ‘that the Sheriff was no freeholder, 
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and therefore could not give a vote. The House, however, | 
decided that the Sheriff in su-h a case acts as a high judicial | 
arbiter and not es a mere elector, and on the strength of his) 
declaration, have awarded the seat to Mr. Botts. It reflects | 
credit on the House that this decision is made by a body 
friendly to the National Administration, against one of their 
own faith and in favor of a notorious leader of the Opposition. 
This is at least the second time that Mr. Botts has been 
thrown out by illegal votes but admitted by the House on a 
scrutiny of the poll lists. 





Miserable Hoaz.—A most pothetic account of the barbar- 
ity of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, in causing some six or 
seven hundred young Polish females to be torn from their | 
families, and sent to be wives of a colony of soldiers, is going 
the rounds of the country papers. It is a lie out of whole! 
cloth. We have been several times tempted to publish it, | 
but it looked alittle too tough. A contradiction of the shock 
ing tale appears in the Paris papers, on unexceptionable au-| 
thority. [Hope we shan't be deemed satellites of Nicholas! 
and adorers of despotism, because we state the fact. ] 

—By the way, we may as well demolish another lie while 
car hand isin. The story of a shacking murder near Quincy, | 
llinois—related by a woman who saw all from a lodging in 
a strange house, up stairs, &c. &c.—is just as true as might | 








have been expected. We were tempted to publish it because - 


we happened to get it before any body else in these parts. 
itis a paltry ambition, that of being before our neigh- 
bors in telling a wonderful story, and we eschew it hence- | 
forth.—The Editor of the Illinois paper is highly censurable 
for getting up this story. 











The Legislature has accomplishea little since our last, ex- | 
cept the passage through the House of the bill abolishing the | 
‘yction monopoly, by a decided majority. In the Senate, | 
the discussion of politics in general, from the alien and sedi- i 
tious laws of '98 to the Sub-Treasury of '38, has been the 
order of the week. Messrs H. A. Livingston and Lacy are. 
among the last speakers. The Smal! Note Bill is the subject | 
ostensibly under consideration. [If it would be just as con- | 
venient, we wish the honorable Senators would just pass this | 


bill, if they mean to, and take the Auction Bill as the text of | 





their further efforts for the enlightenment of mankind upon | Baa 


the science of government generally, and our own party | 
pol tics in particular. The Auction Law can wait, but the | 
Small Bills are grievously wanted. } 

On Tuesday, the Small Bill Law was further discussed in |, 
Senate by Messrs. Lacy and Maynard. Some Executive | 
business was transacted. i} 

In the House, Mr. Holley, from the Select Committee on | 
so much of the Governor's Message as relates to “‘ the origin | 
and causes of the present derangement of the monetary affairs 
of the country, and to the measures of the General Govern- | 
ment on the subject of Banks, and the collection ard dispo- | 
sal of the Public Revenues,” reported a Preamble and Reso- 
lutions condemning the Sub-Treasury Bill. Laid on the ta-| 
ble, and ordered to be printed. | 


Money Murket.—The pressure grows worse and worse, | 
and cannot be borne much longer. There is scarcely moncy | 
enough in circulation in our city for one day's business.— 
Stocks have all fallen the past week: U. S. Bank to 1164;, 
Del. and Hudson to 71; Utice Railroad to 1144; Harlem to. 
50. The Banks of our city are doing all in their power to) 
Prepare for a resumption in May—we begin to fear to no 
purpose. The simple facts that the Banks of our State have | 
now but twelve millions of dollars’ circulation, while sizty | 
millions are due them from the people, demoustrate that thie 
rigid contraction of discounts cannot be carried much farther | 
without producing universal ruin. How can these sixty mill- 
ions be paid, when the circulation is reduced so low? There 
is no more specie to be had than is wanted for change, after | 
the Treasury and the Post-Office have come in for thei: lion's 
share. We believe the Banks must extend their issues before 
or simultaneous with aresumption of specie payment. 

Our City Banks have at length resolved to pay out their 
own bills for all sums of $50 and over. That is something. 

The Philadelphia Banks, in reply to a requisition from our 
own to unite in an immediate resumption, observe that, 
though of themselves perfectly competent, they must doubt 














|| regular Whig, 315; all others 368. Nearly all Whig. 


GENERAL NEWS. 





the policy uf a step which must bankrupt the new Western | 
and South-Western States, and jeopard the vast debt due | 
from those States to the Atlantic cities. They fear that a 
general resumption cannot be effected bafore another Cotton 
crep has been realized. We are sorry to hear it, und will 
still hope for better things. 

The Boston Banks have set themselves seriously at work 
tocurtal. Hightime. The Kilby Bank has been cut adrift 
by the Association, but still redeems its notes under $5 with 
those of other Banks. 

Provisions are going lower. Flour (common Western) is 
down to $8; Wheat (foreign) $1 374 to 150; Corn (South- 
ern) 75c.; Northern under adollar. Other things in proper- 
un. 
Cotton holds its own, as it well may. 

NEW-YORK BANKS. 

Aggregate Statement of the condition of the Banks of the 
State of New York on the Ist of January, 1838, taken from 
their reports to the Bank Commissioners, pursuant to law : 
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DEBATE ON THE PRE-/MPTION BILL. 
In Senate,....Friday, Jan. 26th. 

Mr. Cray, of Kentucky, said in no shape in which che bill 
cou'+ he placed, could he be brought to vote for it. The whole 
pre-cu:ption syetem was a violation of all law, and an en- 
couragement to persons to go on the public lands, and take 
the choicest portions of them, as suited their interests or their 
inclinations. He at least, would not be deterred from 
ing it by any menace or threat which might be thrown out.— 
He stood there as the representative of the whole Union, and 
as such, should contend against a system which bad for its 
object to take from the Guvernment the possession of these 
lands to throw them into the hands of speculators. 

He held in his hund a document, which, recent as it was, 
seemed to have been lost sight of by the advocates of the bill. 
Gentlemen hed argued, again and again, that Government 
had lost nothing by the pre-emption system, and calcula- 
tions hud been read from the Office to show that 
the whole difference obtained in the amount received for the 
last fifteen years did not make a difference of more than two 
or two and a half cents an acre on the average. He(Mr. C.) 
was aware bow easy it was to have accounts made by those 
charged with that branch of this Susiness; but he would take 
occasion to read from a report of a late commissioner, (Gov. 
Brown,) a man whom he believed more conversant with the 
public lands then any other in this country, which clearly 
showed that great losses were sustained by the Government ; 
that the system was full of abominable fraud, alike scandalous 
to the Government that contenanced it and imfamous to the 
perpetrators of it. Mr.C. said he not mean to denounce 
all who had availed themselves of the pre-emption law—far 
be it from him to do so. There were doubtless many worthy 





















22N- York 283N.River 47 Coun- 
Resources. city banks. & L. I. bks. try banks. 
Discounted bills and notes. ..... .$34,057,129 12,283,442 14,659,209 
Real Estate. ........++++++ eee 1,331,506 456,337 565,406 
Stocks....,.... . 2,579,514 169,275 46,418 
| Overdrafts. ...... ececes cocecccces 116,794 39,'29 47,454 
Expenses and personal estate 177,473 T7915 152,557 
Bank Fund......... PPrrerr Titties 368,413 134. 166,532 
WO ne ccccecscccccccecccocccoscs BOIS 641,741 622,956 
otes of other Banks. .......++-+. 2,493,018 551 572,654 
Cash items... ......0cccceceeeceeee 240,853 248,610 128,814 
Funds in N. York and Albanv..... 1,768.654 3,333, 
Due from other bauks and corp... 11,834,957 844,043 517,195 
Other investments... .....++ eeeceees 38,256 
Suspense account.........-.-+++++ 127,075 
Total resources. ....-++++5055+ } 
*. 
Capital stock. ....6.eeseeeceeeee $20,161,200 7,295,260 9,155,000 
Circulation. .........0eeeeeeeeee 3,607,537 2,481,249 
CURS 0 ccce cecccecccce eee. 1,286,201 100,000 32, 
Due Canal Fund... +» 2,733,926 841,215 890,691 | 
ODL. . 0c ecccccee 4,403,544 1,623,552 1,939,177) 
Deposits on debts... .....-.000-0006 33,512 32,472 191,253 
Dividends unpaid. .........+.- coe 67,391 16,468 40,296 | 
Due individual depositors......... 12,497,203 1,842,122 1,433,404 
Due other bamks...........0-.00+: 11,284,079 3,147,163 790,245 
Total liabilities. .............. 
Total Resources of the 9 Banks. 
Disc. bills and notes... .§60,999,770| Notes of other banks... 3,616,918 | 
Real estate. ........+.- 2,356,249) Cash items... .......-+++ 612,277 | 
Stocks ....<.s0eee+ee0+ 7,795,207/ Funds in N.Y. & Albany 5,101,704 | 
Overdrafts.......-+++++ 203,378) Due fm other bks & corp13,196,195 | 
Expenses & personalest 407,945 Other investments. .... 38,256 
caccececccocs 669 323 | Suspense account...... 127,075 
Specie seeeeceeeesseees 4,139,732) Total Resources. .. .$94,270,029 
Total Liabilities. 
Capital stock........- $36,611,460) Deposites on debts..... 257,237 
Circulation. .....+++++ *12-432.478| Dividends —. eooee 123,955) 
LABRE cocccccccccccccs 1,418,978 | Due individ. de 15,771,729 
Due Canal Fund....... 4,465,832 | Due other bks & corp. .15,221,487 
PE Rccccoccccesceces 7,966,873 Total liabilities. .... $94,270,029 








Executive Nominations.—It is understood that on Mon- 
day the President submitted to the Senate the following nom- 
inations : 

Esos T. Turoor (now Naval Officer of the Customs fur the 


|| tions. 





Port of New York) to be Charge d' Affaires to Naples. 
Jessx Hort, Collector for the Port of New York, in place | 
of Samuel Swartwout. 
Wx. S. Cor, Naval Officer of the same, in place of Mr. | 
John Cliff was recently mobbed at Hamburg, N. Y. for) 
avowing a hostility to marriage, &c. &c. and advocating Fan- 
ny Wright's freedom and equality.—We like the sentiments | 
of the Hamburg folks much better than their practices. 


Fire at New Orleans.—The steamer Marmora, lying at the 
wharf foot of Girod-street, with a cargo of cotton, caught fire 
and burnt on the morning of the 23d of January, and commu- 
nicated it to the Chickasaw and Cumberland lying alongside. | 
The former was destroyed ; the hull of the Chickasaw was 
saved. 

Bangor, Maine, has just tried to elect a Mayor, vice Ed- 
ward Kent, elected Governor, and failed: John Wilkins, 


Montreal was visited with an inundation on Sunda morn- 
ing of last week, which covered some streets with eight feet | 
of water. Four streets were inundated, beside a great por- 
tion of the suburbs. The loss of proper is heavy, but no 
lives. Such a flood in mid-winter must be a rarity in that 
latitude. 





General Gaines was complimented with a Public Dinner 
at St. Louis on the 23d January. 





and excellent men among them; but he did denounce the 


050 | whole system of pre-emption as a fraudulent, heartless, scan- 


dulous abominable speculation. (Here Mr. C. read from the 
report of Mr. Brown the late commissioner, and descanted at 
length upon the information contained in the report.) As 
svon us It was ascertained that a territory was to be establish- 
ed, there was One wild precipitous rush to get possession of 
all the choice spots of iand, to be claimed under a pre-emption 
right, by men who ove:awed honest purchasers, forbidding 
them under pains and penalties to interfere with their loca- 
It was in this way that Government was despoiled of 
her lands by lawless and violent men. Against all such pro- 


|| ceedings, he wuuld speak as long as God gave him strength 


to do so. These people should be kept from the public lands 


|| they destroyed all fair competition in the purchase, sub- 


jecting the Government to great losses, and the honest pur- 
chaser to inconvemence and extortion. 

Mr. Clay was aware how unequal the contest was. The 
determination to push this bill through, by the majority, was 
evinced by the manner in which these provisions were eulo- 
gised as equitable to all, and especially calculated to give 
homes to the poor man; but with regard to the insinuations 
which bad been thrown out, of a “ grasping spirit,” he beg- 
ged leave to repel the charge, and would throw it back to 
where it belonged viz: the new States. He denied that any 
such feeling was evinced by the old States; that grant after 
grant hed been given to the new States for internal improve- 
ments, for endowing colleges, and for other purposes calcul- 
ated to promote their interests. 

It was but the other day that Michigan asked a grant of 
near half a million of acres. Where was tne grasping spirit 
eonnected with the distribution law? That measure proposed 
to leave the land system where it found it, under which we 
had gone on so well and for so many years. It proposed sim- 
ply to distribute the proceeds of the sales among the old States 
as well as ihe new, giving to the latter a per centage of some 
10 or 15 per cent for purposes of education, &c. where was 
the grasping spirit there? 





Insinuations, too, had been thrown out against the officer 

from whose report he had just read statements in relation to 
| the pre-emption system. Had not that officer been appointed 
ja minister tua foreign court, and to other high and responsi- 
| ble stations, by “immortal Jackson?" And yet he was not 
| to be credited here, because his reports were adverse to the 
view of gentlemen! If they would not credit the documents 
of their own officer, who would they credit? The Senator 
from Mississippi seys that of all the cases alluded to in that 
report, there were but nineteen fraudulent cases; and that 
out of them, the district attorney, from whom the infor mation 
| had been derived had five. Mr. C. said he should like to know 

who the agent was that had been sent to investigate. Might 

he not, on the other hand, have been interested in some ten 

or fifteen cases out of the nineteen? The fact was, that the 
| whole pre-emption system putrefied and corrupted all it touch- 
led. Mr. C. alluded to the Miami reserve; lands worth from 
$10 to $50 peracre which had been intruded upon by lawless 
| men, in violation of the rights of the Government; and yet 
jthese “ poor, honest settlers” were to have the right of pre- 
lemption. What right had these men to the public lands? By 
| what power did they seize upon and rob the United States of 
their possessions! As well might they seize upon the dollars 
in the public Treasury ; on the forts, arsenals, and public ships, 
as onthe public lands. Mr. C. read from an Indiana paper 
a debate in relation to this reserve, where the system of pre- 
emption was investigated. He had some experience in rela- 
tion to these matters in Kentucky; and of all the numerous 
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pre-emptionists who had lived in that State, he knew but one 
single individual who had remained on his quarter section. 
The auction sysiem was a wise and cautious system; it gave 
a full and fair chance for competition in the purchase of the 
public lands, by which the Government was benefitted, and 


Sees In Sznare,.....-lillonday, Jan, 27. 

The Pre-emption Bill having been read a third time, Mr. 
Wesster rose. Heremarked, that whatever opposition might 
be made to the bill, he had been convinced by reflection and ac- 
tual experience, that some measure of a similar character had 
become necessary from tne state of things at present existing. 
He had hoped that it might have assumed a different form, 
and that some mere definite provisions might have been em- 
bodied, but as it had pleased the Senate not to change its 
features, he should give his vote in its favor on its final pas- 
sage. It was not the first time when, some pre-emption laws 
had from the nature of things become necessary, and they 
had been before enacted with salutary effect. There were 
found many thousand settlers on the lands even before they 
were surveyed. No principle of justice could force them to 
leave it without some remuneration for their improvements 
which could never be derived by the public sale system. If 
he were asked how came they there and so numerous too, 
he should answer they came by invitation of Congress.— 
Congress had ever encouraged the settlement of the West by 
its enactments, and when they were oppressed by the con- 
flicting laws of sale, they expected pre-emption laws would 
be passed for their relief, as they had been for others before 
them. In 1835 and ’6, the accessions to the public domain 
had been very large, more than were wanted for settlement. 
At the sales large purchases of the best tracts were made 
by speculators, to be by them held out of the market for a 
rise of price. The result was that new settlers in later 
times were forced, in oider to obtain good lands, to go on 
to the unsurveyed districts. Thus came they there at 
present. 

He thus put his vote on the ground of high political neces- 
sity. Not that be had less respect for law or justice in this |, 
more than any other matter. But instances might arise in 
the course of events, when the: law must give way to the 
force of circumstances. It was thus he explained the differ- 
ence between his views and the Senator froin Ky.,( Mr.Clay) | 
in this instance. His objections to the Bill were in another 
particular overcome, inasmuch as its provisions were limited 
to the particular exigences of the case which was certainly a 
very stroag one. He was satisfied it would prove a measure 
tending to promote peace and quiet for a long time to come, 
carrying with it also a tendency to preserve the public domain, 
and extend its benefits to the whole country. 





—SSs 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





with their main army at this season, when the prairies afford 
so little provision fur their horses. But however it may be, 
we are making ision for the worst. [tis true the country 
is in a bad ition to meet an enemy, the army having been 
discharged and our arms and ammunition allowed to waste, 
through the criminal neglect of commanding officers. Gen- 
eral orders have been issued for the militia to be in readiness 
—and the steamboat Camanche, now lying at our wharf. has 
been chartered to bring out arms and ammunition from New 
Orleans, and several machinists have been despatched to the 
army head quarters, to get the arms there ready for use.— 
Citizen volunter companies are raising in every quarter to re- 
pair to the scene of war. One or two companies will leave 
this city tomorrow. There seemsto be a general anxiety to 


Victoria is said to have for him. This nobleman is of a 
Scotch family and about 31 years of age. One paper says, 
“that more improbable things have happened, than her being 
married to him with the full consent of the representatives 
of the people.” 

The Coronation is said now to be fixed for June, and is to 
be attended with great magnificence, and the revival of g 
number of ceremonies which even George IV. considered too 
far gone in obsoleteism to call from the dusty tomb of time; 
but che youthful beauty is said to have much taste for anti- 
_quarianism, and among other fancies to be quite a martine( 





meet the enemy. If there should be a general turning out, 
we can show an army of at least 5,000 men. With this we 
feel safe, and confident of success, although Mexico should 
send 50,000 of her mercenary hirelings. 

1 cannot write you more at present, but expect a much 
more bloody war than yet has been, and J will endeavor to| 
to give you intelligence of its progress from time totime. | 

At a public meeting of the citizens of Houston, held onthe | 
28th ult. the following resolution was adopted. } 
Resolved, That since Mexico, regardless of the example | 
of moderation and forbearance which has been set by our gov- | 
ernment, which, by disbanding the army evinced to her our sin- | 
desire to turn our swords into plough shares and prepare 
for peace, has wantonly invaded our country, and commenc- 
ed the slaughter of our citizens, knowing that the injuries 
thus inflicted could not be in the least beneticial to her ; there- | 
fore we consider every Texian and friend of liberty bound by | 
duty to proseccte an offensive war against Mexico, until the | 
last vestige of tyranny shall have been swept from her limits. | 


! 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Philadelphia, from London, arrived on | 
Saturday @ ening last, bringing papers to Dec. 25 inclusive. | 


Dec. 21st.—Business still flat in the Stock Exchange, as is | 
usually the case on the approach cf the holydays. 


Cotton Market.—We have had more demand from the 
trade to-day than of late, and fully 3,000 bags were sold, at 

rather dearer rates in the middling classes of American, but | 
without change in other sorts. 


We do not find in them any thing of special importance. i| 


Livzaroor, Dec. 20. || 


| in her sticklings for the etiquette due to her sex and station 

| France—The French Chambers, in their session just 

commenced, evince an unusual spirit of moderation. 

| The Speech of the King of France.—His majesty states 

| that France is free and tranquil—the empire of the laws re- 
stored—her institutions gaining strength. The “ great act” 


|| ‘the amnesty,” the ‘wish of my heart,” he says, “has 


| preved the strength of my government.” The relations with 
| foreign powers never promised a more durable peace. The 
Queen Regent of Spain “supports with becoming courage 
and perseverance the rights of her august daughter.” The 


| stipulations of the quadruple alliance are faithfully fulfilled. 


|The marriage of his son, the Duke of Orleans, and of his 
daughter, Marie, fulfil bis expectations. Of the Duke of 
| Nemours at Constantine, he says he “ took the part which 
| belonged to him in the danger."" Kecommends a testimonial 
! of gratitude to the widow and children of Damremont. Says 
that Gen. Vallee, the “ old soldier,” never saw a more gul- 
lant action than that of Constantine. In Africa a convention 
has been concluded with France, and it is faithfully observed. 
A squadron has beea sent to Hayti “ to smoothe the diffcul- 
ities” with that power, and another is going to Mexico to se- 
,cure the French trade in that quarter. A treaty of com- 
merce is concluded with Bolivia, and he hopes to effect the 
same successively with all the South American Republics. 

| The revenues have increased and the finances are in a 
flourishing condition. 

Notwithstanding the language of the speech as to the King’s 
security, happiness, &c. never were such preparations made 
before to protect him, when he went to open the Chambers 
as on the at eceasion. The Quay de Bourgogue was 
early lined with immense bodies of troops where the royal 


| delay and at all hazards. 


Caxapa.—The British Ministry have announced their de- | cortege was to pass. ; 
termination to suppress the insurrection in Canada without i be deme and a shed. Mathis the come. — 
The fret encounter between the |) POO” Wan wee wer’ recawee- ing unpleasant hap 








= { 
Canada War and the Western Frontier.—Our western |, 
— are received so irregularly, that we have obtained || 
tom them no iater intelligence from the Seat of War. But/) 
we learn from the Albany Daily Advertiser, that through the | 
energetic action of the Governor of Michigan, the U. S. Mar- | 
shal, and his assistants on that frontier, the Patriots have || 
been dispersed in that quarter, and order restored. T. Duf- |) 
fort, D. D. McKinney, T.J. Sutherland, were arrested, and || 
the two former heid to bail. The latter was discharged. 

“ The force assembled on Bois Blanc Island, under Gen. 
Sutheriand, was dispersed by Gov. Mason, who went in the | 
steamboat Erie with about one hundred citizen volunteers \ 
for the purpose. The aumber on the island—which never ex- 
ceeded 350—was only sume 200 poor miserable fellows, not | 
men than tex of them Canadians, and they were all landed | 
by the Governor at Gibraltar, on the American side, nearly | 
opposite Malden. when they dispersed. The arms, &c. which | 
had been stolen from the U. S. Arsenal, were duly taken! 
charge of by Gov. Mason. 

“ The general impression at Detroit was that nofarther at- 
tempt at Patriot invasion of Canada would be made—or, if 
at all, not near that place.” 

A slio from the office of the Fredonia Censor, of the 22d 
inst. says—*‘ Col. Worth has just arrived in this village, hav- 
ing just come up to Dunkirk in the steamboat Robert Fulton. 





| 
' 





mie pened, though it was feared there might oecur something 
Patriots of Chambly and the British troops had been receiv- [ 


that kind, as usual on such occasions. (Star. 
ed, and produced, of course, u great excitement. A deputa-| J: was reported that the pay of the French army was to be 


tion from the merchants engaged in the Canada trade have | increased. 
had an interview with Lord Glenelg, who assured them— (|| Spain.—The only news of importance from this distracted 


“ That Sir John Colborne has orders to act as circumstan: | country is that another new ministry has been formed with 
ces may require—that martial law will, if necessary, be de- | Espartero at its head 


lured, hat the i iv 
clured, and that the Imperial Pasliament could not give the | The British Legion bas been Gnally dissolved. 


gallant Commander-in-Chief more powers to meet emergen- || 

cies than have been sent out. Among other statements it is | The exactions of the Christinos, or Queen's party, are be- 
said that additional troops will be despatched to Halifax and | yond all description. Ferrari Iriarte, ex-Viceroy of Navarre, 
New Brunswick, with the utmost possible speed, to take the \ has levied a contmbution on the liberals of Saniaoder for five 
place of the military who have been ordered from those Col- | millions of reals, 5,000 great coats, and as many pairs of 
onies to Canada. , shoes and shirts. This general, with eight battalions, is now 





In reference to the numerous forces under Sir John Col- ! in Balmaseda. 


borne, the London Courier says : 

* We believe and trust, therefore, that the insurrection , 
will be stifled in its birth, but it would be wrong to be too | 
sanguine, or to cease regretting an attempt, which, however 
it may be decided, must leave many rankling wounds be- | 
| hind.” 


the Ist of February as originally intended, in consequence of 
the state of affairs in Canada. 





He has with him two companies of regulars and one compa- 
ny of militia. He made a forced march from Dunkirk here, 


London was visited by a tornado on the 20th December, | 
so violent that several houses in the Western Suburbs were | 





and took possession of what arms were deposited here last 
week, amounting tothree or four loads. A few were sent off 
before the forces arrived, having got wind of their approach. 
There are some two hundred Patriots in this town bivouack- 
ed in different places.” [Troy Whig. 


MEXICO AND TEXAS, 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
. Hovston, (Texas,) Dec. 26. 
Since I sealed my letter and put it on board of the boat, 
a messenger has arrived from the west, who confirms the 


unroofed—many of the street lamps extinguished—and in| 
two instances large portions of unfinished buildings were 
blown down. 


By subsequent papers we learn that this storm was produc- 


tive of disastrous results in many of the provincial towns.— |, 


The Mersey and several other streams overflowed their 
banks, houses were blown down, bridges carried away, and 
several lives lost. In Bradford the water was six feet deepin 





report mentioned in my postscript, as to the enemy being at | 
San Antonio; but they had not, when he left, taken the place, 
nor did there seem a probability of their doing so, although 
our soldiers stationed there do not amount to more than 120 
men. They are, however, a brave few, and commanded by 
one of our most experienced officers. Whether it is the 
Mexican main army or a scouting division, cannot as be 

letter ; 


the streets. 

The irruption of water into the Thames Tunnel has been 
stopped; the mud, sand and clay removed, and the work was 
again progressing and open to inspection. 

The London papers notice the Alton tragedy and com- 
ment upon it with great severity. 

It is rumored that Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Madras, 


Parliament was to meet on the 16:h of January, instead of | 


The King of Holland has ordered the forest of Grunenwelde 
| to be cut down. This wood is on the territory claimed by 
| Belgium, or rather on neutral ground. 


| The dispute between Holland and Belgium, growing out 
lof the affair of the Luxemburg forest, seems not likely to 


| prove very alarming. It was understood that the cabinets 
of France and England bad been appealed to by the King of 
| Belgium, and by their mediation it was expected that tbe af- 
\fair would be amicably settled. The Dutch King, however, 
| was carrying off the timber. 

Letters from Hanover state that discontents were increas- 
ing, and hint at the probability of a revolution. On the 11th 
of December the King issued a decree, dismissing the seven 
protesting professors of Gottingen, and banishing three of 
them from the kingdom. This led to meetings and commo- 
tions among the students, who were charged by a troop of 
dragoons. Three of the students were killed and eight se- 
verely wounded. 

The Egyptian Government are about to legalize French 
money in that country. 

Letters have been received in London from her Majesty's 
ship Saracen, dated Sierra Leone, Sept. 27. The colony 
was healthy and recovering from the devastation caused by 
yellow fever. Twoschooners had arrived from Gambia with 
ninety of the African corps, but without a single officer. The 














known here; but it is generally supposed to be the 
for it seems improbable thet they chould enter the country 


is on his returnto England in consequence of the penchant 





mortality in that quarter had been dreadful, two-thirds of the 
residents being swept awey. 
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clared adividend of four per cent for the inst six months 
able on the Ist Sebquey eens Pia 





The Russian army in the north of Circassia is said to be in 
g miserable condition and retreating, and that of the South 
has lost a third of its number ; and eight Russian vessels | 
have been wrecked on the coast of the Black Sea. 

The sum voted by the British House of Commons for the 
support of the Queen's household, amounts to nearly two 
millions of dollars perannum. An additional sum of 145,-| 
000 dollars per annum has been assigned for the support of | 
her mother. These sums are in addition to their private for-| 


tunes. 

The late Lieut. Col. Eeles of the Rifle Brigade, who died | 
in reduced circumstances, refused a few weeks before his de-. 
cease 7000 guineas for his commission. | 


Mr. Greville’s winnings on Mango at the Doncaster reces| 
amounted to near $35,000. 

The Burking business in London has been superseded by 
kidnapping, which is carried on quite successfully. 


Literature. 

The two novels which have made most sensatien this sea. 
son, are Miss Landon’s Ethel Churchill,and Bulwer’s Ernest | 
Maltravers. 

James, the novelist, has his Life of Louis XIV. nearly 
ready. 

Wm. Howitt is bringing out “ The Rural Life of England,” | 
a companion to his ** Book of the Seasons.” | 

The name of the new work by “ Boz” has not transpired. | 
30,000 copies of Pickwick have been sold in England. 

Mrs. Gore will soon have out a new novel entitled “ Mary 
Raymond.” H 

Horace Smith has in press another, called “Jane Lomax, | 
ora Mother's Crime.” 

“The Blue Coat Boy, or Reminiscences of Mister Thomas | 
Bounce,” is the title of a series of new papers, intended to | 
rival the Pickwick. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd stated in Parliament that he thought | 


it better to leave the subject of reciprocal protection of au- | 
thors in different governments to negotiation. Mr. Bulwer) 








LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





well, words by R. Peake, Esq.; “The Guests were Coming,” a ro- 
mance in the Grand Opera ef Fair R d posed by Joha 
| Barnett; “ Yon Moon o'er the Mountain,” the celebrated romance as 
| sung by Mde.Malibran in the Maid of Artois—music by Balfe ; “ The 

Wolf is out,” a celebrated piece as sung at the concerts by Mr. H. 
 Rucoell and Mr. J. Morley—words by J. Arnold, Esq. music by T. 

Cooke; “He was Such a Nice Young Man,” a comic song by R.W. 
| Aldridge, music by J.N. Beckett. t 


NEW-YORK. 





Ma. Cuauncey M. Baown will act as Agent for The New-Yorker 
Marshall, Michigan. 
Ma. Coane ius Tosey has accepted the Agency of The New- York- 
er at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. J. Ganwoop is our Agent at Wheeling, Va. 

H. Denes, P. M. at Bovina Centre, N. Y. 


We give this week the Prospectus of our next Volume; and we 
ask our brethren of the _— and type with whom we exchange to 
i 


five it an early insertion if consistent. We do not often solicit such | The Oratorio for the Benefit of the Poor, given at Chat- 
avors. Those who cannot make room for the whole may perh 


fives Mo yp b do thie will oblige oo uy tak- | ham Chapel on Thursday evening, by Madame Caradori Al- 
me notice of it in their own way as they may think proper— lan and the New-York Sacred Music Society, was very fully 
pon ern lem atereteandiee iateen par teeatetrrasn | attended. The performances were of the most gratifying 
= haracter; and the distinguished vocalist whose efforts form- 


ed the primary attraction, won additional laurels, and grati- 

















“ Woman as She Should Be.""—We have here a work that ought to | 
excite some sensation among the fairer half of the intellectual crea- || , A the: : 
tion, and doubtless will. It consists of three Discourses on The Ap- | the audience with a repetition of a favorite air. Mr. 
propriate Sphere of Woman, The Infigence of Christianity on Wo- Brough was also warmly received. 


man, and The Christian Education of Woman—by Rev. Habberd |) p14 4e/'s Grand Oratorio of the Messiah will be perform- 


Winslow of Boston: to which is added an essay on Woman in Her a 
Social and Domestic Character, by Mrs. John Sanford—the met ed on Monday by the New-York Sacred Music Society, as- 


(from the Second London Edition) forming something more than haif || sisted by Madame Caradori Allan, Mr. Breugh, &c. &c.— 
the work. Mr. Winslow has some odd notions of his own, after the | The Chapel will of course be crowded. 
fashion of one Paul, a bachelor of old, who was wont to propousd | Mr. Buckingham delivered one of his most popular Lec- 
ee ee | tures at Niblo’s on Thursday evening, for the benefit of a 
este women tetensh” Ge, Ge.. ie. Wieder Pier that the gentler | respectable family in distress. He was honored by a numer- 
sex of our day can fied much better b than forming Anti- | 0U* and fashionable audience, who were highly interested 
Slavery Societies, circulating Memorials to Congress, &c. &c. and if | with his vivid descriptions of the East. 
we bave rightly soderstood him, he would hardly consider general Weather.—We have had an assortment of this article du- 
ee na oo a ty caeagnen ring the past week: Warm on Saturday; a furious rain- 
damsels should read one novel the less and give an eveuing te his ad- | storm the following night; raw and cloudy on Sundey; edg- 
monitions, they would have no cause te regret it. (Boston: T. H. || ing off into an old-fashioned Nor’-Wester, which soon brought 
Carter. Soli by all the Booksellers.) us to understand that we were in m‘d-winter. All since has 
The American Monthly Magazine for February is an early and a jbeen blue asa razor. Thermometer on Saturday noon at 
welcome visiter this month. It opens with an article on “ The Copy- | 50°; on Monday do. at 20°. It has since been down to 6° 
Right Question”—just, forcible, and righly appreciating the impor- | and lower. 











| tance of the subject. Next we have “ Scenes in the Life of Joanna of | Public Inst: uction.—New Jersey is fully awake to the 


r ee et a gn seg ~ Pmon *| great subject of the People’s Education. Large and nu- 
sery, Fifty Years Siace,” is continued in this ber—a powerful | ™erous meetings have been Leld in various parts of the State, 








wehed it specified in the bill. D'lsracl was in favorof pro | 
tection. 

Boston and Worcester Railroad Co.—The income of this | 
Company for 1837, was over $203,000, being $23,000 in- | 
crease upon the business of 1836. 








Iianois Banks.—We have the statement of the State Bank 
of Illinois, and of the Bank at Shawneetown: 
State Bank of Illinois. 





Bills discounted..... pe cvcccceececcoccees $2,686,126 
Bills of Eachange..... Seccecece ecccce . 532516 
Loans on Real Estate.........0+000. éseces 485,890 
Notes of other Banks. .......scessceseeees 228 
Gold and Silver Cuin....ccccccccscccccees 518,184 
Notes in circulation......... eeeeeeeeces ee et, 650,670 
State Bank of Illinois and Branches. ....... 2,673,574 
Individual deposites.......+-seeceeeseees. 168,624 


The Bank of Shawncetown has of notes of other Banks, | 
$29.760; of gold and silver $159,575; of notes in circula- | 
tion $146,273; of individual deposites $41,710; due United 
States $28,142. 

God Save the King.—The much admired national anthem, | 
“God Save the King,” wis first composed on the escape of | 
King James I. from the Papists’ conspiracy, (about 1600,) 
commencing in the following manner : 

“God save great James our Kiug, 
Long live our noble King.” 
Tt was composed by Dr. John Bull, at that time organist to | 
the Chapel Royal. Quere—Whether the title of John Bull, | 
which . given to England, did not arise from this circum: | 
tance 

Charlotte Lee isthe present Queen of the Gypsies. D'Is- 
reli, having lately met her near Hellingley, as she was trav- 
iling in her donkey cart, gathered from ber much of her his- 
tory, and immediately set abeut writing her life. The work 
will be published in dears, and is likely to command an 
extensive sale. 

Precocity Matrimonial.—In a late number of the Bombay 
Gazette, lately received, it is mentioned that great prepara- 
ions were making at Cutch, to celebrate the marriage of the 
“Young Rao," who is now upwards of thirteen years old, 
end who is to marry his four wives at once! The ra- 
ons were to be ina style of splendor and magnificence befit- 
ting the occasion. 


Poor and Proud.—Tho students of U 
tols, are said to fight duels with load 
dangerous than locks and hair triggers. 


Dividend.—The Greenwich Insurance Company has de- 





ala, for want of pis 
keys. This is a 











and well-told story. “The Girl of the Sky-Blue Lake” isa fair bal-| and the Legislature have invited Mr. J. Onvitte Tartor, 
ted. The paper on “ The Cultivation of the Sugar Beet” we have | wel] known for his persevering efforts in behalf of the cause, 


mainly quoted; it will interest the statesman and the agriculturist 1, address them next Monday on the workings of the various 
perchance more than the general reader, but cannot be disliked by | s in this and forei , 
any. “Pot Pourri; Literary, Political, and N ical,” ie cad | School Systems in this and foreign countries. 


trash—gossiping prose, diversified by dish-water rhyme, and disfi- | : ps > 
gored by all-pervading podoutry ond prefove quotations from the ||. Dreadful Conflagration.—Great consternation was exhib- 
French—looking very much as though the writer were learning the |, ited on Monday last in consequence of information baving 
language. The concluding paper on “ The Exploring Expedition,” | been communicated that a destructive fire was raging in the 
in bitter hostility to the enterprise, will excite attention. It is at | northern part of our city. We immediately repaired to the 
least half right. The poetry of thie number is sparing in quantity | , or, and were witness to a scene scarcely less disastrous, ap- 








but in quality excellent. In the department of Reviews, the Monthly 
is very full, and inferior to uo periodical of its class in existence. 


“ The Love-Chase.”—We should have noticed earlier the publica- 
tion of this latest dramatic effort of Sheridan Kaowles—the most 
successful if not the most gifted of modern dramatists. A handsome 
edition has beon irsued by Geo. Dearborn & Co. and a stage copy by 
Tarner & Fisher, Division-st. which i- also very well in its way.— 
Mr. Knowles has many admirers, and he scems determiued to de- 
serve their enthusiasm. 





The Common School Assistant, by J. Orville Taylor, is now publish- 
od in this city—monthly, at fifty cents ayear. It is an excellent aid 
to Education, and ought to be in every family of children, but at 
least one copy in every school atany rate. (Office 128 Fulton st.) 





Literary Items. 

A new edition of “ Yankee Notions, by T. Titterwell,” will appear in 
afew days, with ill i by Joh , the American Cruikshank. 
The ‘ Notions’ are about the cleverest that the universal nation has 
produced ina year. The first edition was sold ina week, and in 
this harrid winter, too; when though Mirth is mournfully necessary, 
there is a great lack ofappetite for it. (The author is understood to 
be Mr. 8. Kettell of Boston.) 

The Magnolia will be in flower again at the next Annual season. It 
was intermitted this year, owing to the troubles of the times. The 
next volume will be edited by Parx Bensamin, Esq. and rendered 
still more attractive than its predecessors. 

D'leraeli the Younger, Author of Viviau Grey, etc. is now in Parlie- 
ment as the Tory representative of aun English borough. He lately 
made his debut as a speaker, and excited the risibles of the House by 
the extravaganceand absurdity of his diction. 

Littel’s Museum for February, just out, contains the London Quar- 
terly’s review of Cooper's Eagiand, said to be from the pen of Basil 
Hall—the most ferocious specimen of critical tomahawkery extant; 
Lord Mahon's War of the Succession, from the Edinburgh Review ; 
the Pickwick Papers, from the Quarterly; and some twenty shorter 
and lighter articles—the cream of the British Monthlies. 


New Music.—Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published “ The Shep- 
herd's Evening Bell,” « ballad sung by Mrs. Wood; “The Rose 
of Jersey,” from the Opera of Blanche of Jersey—music by J. Bar- 








i street. 


| 


parently, than the memorable conflagration which occurred 
jon the 16th Dec. 1835. ‘Lhe wind being strong from the N, 
|W. all attempts to extinguish the flames proved unavailing 
until about thirty buildings had been entirely destroyed. The 
fire broke out between 11 and 12 o'clock A. M. on the west 
| side of Avenue D, in the rear, between Fifth and Sixth 
|streets. Sixteen of the buildings destroyed were two story 
| brick dwellings, fifteen of which were owned by John G. Cos- 
‘tar. Twelve of them were on Avenue D, and four on Fifth 
The value of Mr. Costar’s buildings was about 
,$35,000—insured. The other was owned and occupied by 
| Wm. Smith, whose loss is estimated at about $5,500; in- 
| sured $2,800. The buildings on Fifth street were occupied 
by Messrs. John Waterbury, Hart Ficket, Williamson, Mil- 
| ler, Wilson, Haythorn, Jabez Williams, Dudley Sheffield, 
| Horton, and Mrs. Hunt. No. 57 west side ot Avenue D, was 
| aceupied by Chas. Gentry, in part as a grocery; No. 59 by 
| James Marsh and Isaac Westlake; No. G3 by Wm. Folkes; 
| No 65 by Edward Thomas and Charles Herrick; No. 67 by 
| James Ficket, Thos. Brower, and John Atwood; No. 69 by 
Wm. Smith. On the east side, No. 60 was occupied hy Mi- 
|chael Whaley; No. 62 by Ellis Westlake and Alexander 
| Spencer ; No. 64 by Lather Newman and Mr. Knapp; No. 
|66 by Mr. Hyatt and Mr. Hallock. The occupants of the 
| buildings oa the west side of the Avenue saved the principal 
part of their furniture ; but those on the east side were less 
fortunate; the heat and smoke which blew directly upun 
them from the buildings opposite, rendering it impossible to 
to save much. 

The Commun Council, last Monday evening, voted an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 for the relief the more necesitous of 
the sufferers. 

Another.—At one o'clock on Thursday afternoon the three 





atory brick building No. 201 Amos street, oreupied by Dem- 
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arest & Co. as a cabinet ware shop, accidentally took fire in 
the second story, while the workmen were at dinner, and was 
consumed, together with nearly the whole of its contents.— 
We regret to learn that several firemen were severely injured 
by the breaking of a ladder upon which they were at work, 
being precipitazed 15 or 20 feet to the ground. One man re- 
ceived a severe wound in the shoulder, another had his face 
dreadfully bruised, and several others received considerable 
injury. 

The New Merchants’ Exchange.—If our friends in the 
country suppose for a moment that the intensify of the pres- 
sure bas struck a death blow at our enterprise, or curbed in 
any material degree the spirit of improvement, let them but 
pay us a visit, and we opine that matters and things here in 
Gotham will be regarded in quite a different light. It needs 
but that a glance be taken at the suburbs or the lower part of 
the city, to convince the most incredulous that we are, in re- 
ality, still ‘ alive and kicking.’ 

That portion of New-York known as the “ burnt discrict,” 
has, pheenix-like, risen from its bed of brick-bats, and is now 
entirely cuvered with elegaxt blocks of lofty ware-houses. A 
stranger, at the present time, would be at some little loss to 
know what, in the name of Antiquity, had become of the 
crooked and confined streets, the blind alleys and uncouth 
buildings, with which it formerly abounded. All, all have 
disappeared, and in their place nothing is to be seen but 
cleanliness and convenience, uniformity and beauty. 

The New Exchange occupies not only the site of the old 
one, but the entire square; and in place of a comparatively 
obscure and condensed building, a creation is springing up, 
which bids fair to rival all edifices of the kind—the Bourse 
of Paris not excepted. 

We congratulate the merchants of this great commercial | 
emporium in being able once more to congregate at their old | 
place of resort, instead of the inconvenient quarters which it 
has been necessary for them to occupy since the great confla- 
gration. The part now thrown epen for use is upon the base- | 
ment story, and immediately under the floor of the rotunda, 
itself now in the course of erection. The roof is arched and | 








supported on the side and in the centre by heavy doric col-| 
umns of granite. The Rotunda itself is to be directly over 
this apartment. Its diameter will be about 100 feet, and the 
extreme elevation of the dome eighty-four feet. The roof 
will be supported by magnificent columns of Italian veined 
marble, and is is the design of the architect to throw into the 
structure all the real characteristics of lightness, strength and 
durability. 

We look forward with much impatience to the speedy com- 
pletion of this edifice, satisfied as we are that, as a scientific , 
and an architectural decoration, it will be the ion of our city. | 

The Exchange Reading-Room bas been redpened in the | 
spacious apartment contiguous to the room of meeting, under 
the rotunda, and upon the west side of the building. Here 
may be seen a vast collection of papers from all parts of the 
Union, conveniently arranged upon double desks. In connec- 
tion with the reading-room is a “foreign letter office,” where 
letters are received and forwarded to all parts of the world by 
the earliest conveyances, The letter office, as well as the rest 
of the building, is perfectly fire-proof. } 

Mr. Gilpin sas been unsparing in his exertions to render 
this establishment in every respect complete, and we sincere- | 
ly wish him the success he so richly merits. t 

The New “ House of Detention” or “ Hall of Justice,” on 
Elm-street, between Franklin and Walker, is the only speci- 
men of pure Egyptian architecture of which America can | 
boast. This noble edifice is rapidly progressing towards | 
completion, and when finished will constitute one of the chief | 
ornaments to our city. It contains the Bridewell, Halls of | 
the U. S. Courts, the Supreme Court, Court ef Sessions, &c. 
There are but few works of art, either at home or abroad, | 
that will so well repay the trouble of a visit. Haviland is’ 
the architect, and the Hall of Justice will be looked upon by | 
generations yet unborn as a splendid monument to his taste | 
and genius, and to the liberality of the “Great Metropolis.” 
We shall notice this magnificent pile of buildings more in de- 

t 





tail hereafter. 





Francis’s Life-Boat.—An experiment was made in the 


|| between England and the West Indies. 


on the new Life-Boat constructed by Joeeph Francis, of this 
city, for the steam packet Neptune. The attempt made to 
upset or to sink her resulted in a failure to effect either, al- 
though powerful means were employed for the purpose. If 
this boat had been carried out by the Home, we should have 
been spared an account of the dreadful sacrifice of life occe- 
sioned by her loss. This boat is 22 feet long—contains 26 
cubic feet of hydrogen and 29 cubic feet 56 inches of atmos- 
pheric air, secured in strong metal boxes, which are confined 
under the decks and thwarts. She will buoy up nearly 4000 
pounds of stone, and will sustain above water as many persons 
as can attach themselves to the boat, either inside or outside. 
She is retained in an upright position byan iron balance-keel, 
and if launched upside down will immediately right, and the 
water pass of its own accord through the valves in the bottom. 
The boat is clinker built, with strong copper rivets, and mod- 
elled to land in a surf. We commend it to the attention of 
every captain who makes the ‘ mighty deep’ his home. ¢ 


“ Tapping the Admiral.” —Under this head our city pa- 
pers have been making a great ado about the bodies of two 
negroes which were discovered in a barrel, last week, at the 
foot of Burling-slip. It appears that they were shipped from 
the South as ‘ Virginia Pork,” and an accident happening 
te the cask, the secrets were let out. It is perhaps not gen- 
erally known that quite a thriving business is carried on with 
us northerners, in this kind of southern produce. By a law 
of this State, the bodies of all criminals who may have been 
executed, or who remain unclaimed in our prisons after 
death, are made to subserve the cause of science and become 
the property of anatomical students. This resource, how- | 
ever, is altogether too limited, and instead of holding out in- 
ducements to violate the sanctity of the grave, material is | 
imported from the southern market to supply the deficiency. | 

—_— t 


Phrenology and Habits of the Queen.—It is found that) 

















Victoria has the organs of firmness and ideality strongly de-| 
veloped. These bumps will now be all the go amongsc the | 
elite. Her simplicity of taste astonishes all. Ringlets have |) 
been exploded, and the curl-makers are up in arms. 


, —— 


¢ | 


Steam Navigation on the Atlantic.—It at length appears | 
quite certain that the long discussed project of a steam com- I 
munication with Europe is really to be carried into effect.— t 
Mr. Baring stated in Parliament that a plan was under con- | 
sideration by government for an extensive steam navigation 
It appears that in- | 
dividuals have applied for countenance and assistance in car- 
rying out their views, and that every encouragement to the 
undertaking will be given. 

Whether or not it be safe or practicable to perform the 
passage between New-York and London by steam, it would 
be useless further to discuss. The experiment is now about 
to be tried by the “‘ Great Western Steam Company,” an 
association which was organised at Bristol in 1836, for the | 
purpose of facilitating the intercourse between England and 
America. The description of their first vessel is as follows: 


Feet. Inches. 
Burden—1359 tons. Length of Keel.........205......0 
Length between the Heulars. ..00000000 BIC. cccee 0 
do. extreme from Figure to Taffrail.......234......0 


Breadth of bean...ceccsececcescecsccscscess BSveceeed 

DIT ilineusnmadssennensaretesnevcens Ghuaitcdl 

The scantling of her floor timbers (of onk is 16 inches,) 
squared, laid solid for more than 100 feet, and bolted fore and | 
aft with 14 inch copper bolts, 22 feet long, overlapping each 
other 4 feet; she is fastened diagonally, with wood and iron, on 
Sepping’s plan, and the whole of her upper works, from the 
light water mark. are set up with nut screw bolts. 

The saloon is 65 feet long and 9 feet high. Every atten 
tion has been given to render the accommodation for passen- 
gers complete, and there will be about 150 beds. 

She can carry 600 tons of coal with room for 2 or 300 tons 
of measurement goods ; that quantity of coal will be about 25 
days’ consumption. 

The engines (which are on board) are of 400 horse power, 
(2 of 200 each.) The cylinders are 734 inch diameter, with 
a7 feet stroke. 

There are 4 separate boilers, which can be used together or 
alone, at pleasure, and aclear passage of 18 inches around 
each boiler. 

She has 4 masts, and on her voyage from Bristol to Lon- 
don, in August last, sailed and worked very well. (Cour. 

Lieut. I. Hosken, of the Royal Navy, arrived here last week 





Presence of a large number of spectators on Saturday last, up- 


|| in preparation for 


to return immediately and assume the command of the 
“Great Western,” in which he expects to arrive at this port 
in April next. She will afterward continue to ply regularly 
(in connection with other vessels now building) between 
New-York and Bristol. t 





Fire in Brookiyn.—A fire broke out on Friday morning at 
No. 19 Hicks street, Brovklya, occupied by G. W. Stilwell, 
as an iron railing factory. The whole of the interior was 
destroyed, together with the entire stock of goods and fix- 
tures. 





THEATRES. 


Tue Parx.—Mde. Caradori Allan closed a most successful 
engagement at the Park on Monday night. The everlasting 
opera of ‘ La Somnambula’ was again brought forward on this 
occasion. which perhaps will account for the fact that the house 
although fashionably, was not fully attended. ; 

The gentleness and apparent timidity which characterizes 
the acting of Mde. Caradori, unfits ber for sustaining with fy)! 
effect the character of ‘Amina.’ The strong and violent action 
with which the piece abounds, calls for the exercise of greater 
physical powers than this lady can lay claim t. The more 
thetic passages, however. were given with i-resistible sweet. 
ness, and called furth the most Cecided marks of approbatior. 
Upon the oocasion of her Benefit, which took on Wednes- 
day evening, the house was crowded from nave to architrave. 
If there is any one character in which Mde. Caradori appears 
to greater advantage than anuther, it is ‘Rosina.’ We have 
never seen the ‘ Barber of Seville’ more powerfully cast ; and 
if the characters of ‘ Rosina’ and ‘ Basil’ been wriuen for 
Caradori and Brough, they could not have been better adapted 
to their talents. The intreduction of airs which do not belong 
ngs ent wocmerine to be in bad taste, and ‘ Steb ner avi’ 
and ‘Il braccio mio’ rather detracted from, than added to the 
interest of the piece. We trust that Mde. Caradori and Brough 


| will be re-engaged forthwith. They are now in the zenith of 


their popularity, and no attraction can be substituted with equal 
advantage. 


Tue Nationat.—The inducements to visit this house during 
the past week, have been stronger than usual. What with the 
beautiful melo-drama of ‘ Telemachus’ and the no less atuac- 
tive speotacle of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ (which has been re- 
vived with all its original grandeur.) both the manager and the 
audience have had reason to fee! very well sati . 

Mr H. Wallack’s Benefit took place on Wednesday night ; 
and, although not so well filled as we could have wished. the 
house was respectably attended. The performance of ‘ Roder- 
ick Dhu’ elicited the greatest applause. Strong attractions are 
i ing w t 

FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 

Covest Garpres.—In his address to the public, on taking 
this theatre, Mr. Macready wrote as follows :—* The decline 
of the Drama, asa branch of Engl:sh literature, is a matter 
of public notoriety :"” and announced that he came forward 
‘with the hope of interesting the public in hie favor, by his 
humble but strenuous endeavours to advance the drama as a 
branch of national literature and art.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Macready has been very suc: 
cessful in his efforts to revive the legitimate drama. Shak- 
speare has ceased to draw even a respéctable house.— 
“The Parole of Honour,” a new melo drama, by Serle, 
has been brought out, but meets with indifferent success.— 
The queen accompanied by her mother, honored the per- 
formance of Amilic, at this theatre, on the evening of the 
21st Dec. 


Davrr Laxt.—This establishment seems to bt flourish- 
ing under the administration of Bunn. A new grand ballet, 
“ The Daughter of the Danube," bas bad a great run. It 
was first produced at the Academie Royale, in Paris.— 
Caractacus has been revived, but tragedy is evidently re- 
garded with marked indifference. Balfe’s “‘ Joan of Arc” 
was brought out on the 19th Dec. Upon which occasion the 
queen was present. 


Harmanxet.—Knowles’s comedy of the Love Chase 
ran fifty nights, when the manager, Mr. Webster, held a jubi- 
lee in the saloon of the Hay where he entertained the 
whole corps dramatique and & few private friends. 


Ourmric.—‘A new burletta called the Ringdoves, bes 
been successfully produced at the Olympic theatre. It is 
from the pen of Charles Matthews, who has one of the 
best characters in it. F. Matthews, Miss Lee, Mrs. Orger, 
and Mr. Broughman, are also in the cast. Broughman iss 
better Irishman than any one except Power, who, as all the 
world knows, was born and bred in Wales. Farren is also 
performing at this theatre. 


A curious incident occurred last week at the Adelphi The- 
atre. Power is acting there in a pew piece called Rory 
O’More, and draws considerable houses by the excellence 
and humor of his representation. He suddenly rece'ved 
notice of his mother’s death, and of course he resolved not 











in the Garrick, upon a tour of observation. It is his intention 
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some one should read Power's part. A Mr. Lyons, who is 
an actor on a low salary, was thought of, as some one about 
the Theatre had heard he could play Irish parts. He was 
quite willing to read Power's part, and went,putting the book 
away when he came on. He went through the part with an 
ability which was so marked, that the audience roared out 
“ Better than Power.” He repeated it several nights, until, 
in fact, Power resumed. But Power is by no means so popu- 
lar at the Adelphi as before this ** feast of Lyons.” 


Mrs. Knight, the esteemed vocalist, so long known in this 
country, has asrived safe out to England. 


That admirable actress, Mrs. Stanley, is about to appear 
in London. The Liverpool Mail, in announcing her farewell 
benefit says, ‘‘ While leading tragedian at this Theatre, Mrs. 
Stanley has sustained a high place in the estimation of the 

ublic;—it was Mr. Forrest, we believe, who spoke of ber 
Lady Macbeth as the best he had ever seen." We under- 
stand this Indy has been offered high terms to accompany 
Mr. Kean on a tour through the United States : 
such a junction of talent would be a rare treat. 


Balls,no at the Liverpool Theatre, returns to America 
nex: fall. 


Mrs. Wood is expected to sail for New York in April. 


SSS 


Erina Ball-—We have received quite a poetical description of this 





great Ball, which, it appears, was one of the most splendid affairs of 


the kind that has come off this season. The gemiomen who officia- 
ted as Managers seem not to have spared either time or expense in 
making their arrangements; end from the blaze of beauty which ho- 
nored the occasion, it must have resembled a scene of fairy enc hant- 
ment. The glow of National and kindly fecling was heightened by 
the delights of social festivity; and the dulcet strains of the light 
viol were as pothing tothe music of gentle voices; the flash of ruby 
wine was faint and sickly to the light of starry eyes. 

We regret that it will be inexpedient for us to publish the well- 
written and truly interesting account of this elegant entertainment. — 
More than three-fourths of our circu ,atien is out of the city ; and as 
personal or local matters excite but little interest out of « particular 
circle, we are compelled, in justice to the great mass of our readers, 
to exclude many articles which it would gratify ur to insert. 

Caledonian Ball.—The Annual Caledonian Ball took place at Nib- 
jo’s Garden op Wednesday night. Great pains had been taken by 
the Managers to render this a magaificoat entertainment aod an hon- 
or to Old Scotia. Asmight have been supposed, there was ne lack 
of beauty present, and doubtless many & heart was lost and won on 
that eventful evening. A brilliant display of Highlaod costume and 
aband of Bagpipes added not alittle to the effect of the gay scene. 


Correction.—The officers of the Paterson Bank have pub- 
lished a card denying that they had failed, as was stated by 
uslast week. The bills are redeemed at its counter in notes 
of other Banks, but are not purchased in this city at all. 


Proscriptionof Opinion.—The fear of dangerous orinions 
was never ied so far, as when not others merely, but Pe- 
ter Ratnus himself, was forbidden to read his own condemned 
works, for fear he should approve of their sentiments. 

The Datch transcend even the Germans in the homeliness 
of their description of things. What we should entitle a 
“Society for Instrumental Music,” they at Amsterdam call 
“The Society for the blowing and scraping Pleasures.” 

Fraser's Magazine. 

Slaughter.—The number of hogs slaughtered at Cincinnati 
the past season up to January 18, is stated to be 107,134, 
and are said to be 20 per cent lighter than those of the pre- 
vious yoar. 

The New Orleans Bank has declared a semi-annual divi 
dend of four per cent; the Planters and Merchants Bank of 
Mobile, four and a half per cont; the Railroad Bank, of 
Vicksburg, five per cent. 


The Chautaugue Co. Bank (says the Fredonie Censor) 
has resumed specie payment. 


The Paterson Bank appears to be as sound as its neighbors. | taine sixteen large pages of three columus each, including a page of | 





Cavtiox.—From the Will of Gen. Blachett, late Governor 
of Plymouth, proved 1782.—* I desire my body to be kept 
+> long as it may not be offensive, and that one of my toes 
or fingers may be cut off fo secure a certainty of my being 


dead. I further request my dear wife, that as she has been 
troubled with one fool, she will not think of marrying a 
second.” 


Puyctuatity.—The most unpunctual persons ever known 
were two brothers, of whom the late Lord Dudley said—* If 
youasked Robert for Wednesday at seven, you would have 
Charles on Thursda y at eight.” 


Proresstoxat.—Lord Tenderden, at a circuitdinner, ask- 
ed a magistrate if he would take venison—‘‘ Thank you, my 
Lord, I'm going to take some chicken.” His Lordship re- 
torted, “ That, Sir, is no answer to my question; I ask you 
again, if you will take venison? and I will trouble you to say 
yes or no without further prevarication,” 





MIBCELLANEOUS. 
THE NEW-YORKER. Paarcien, 


Ww ing, by Rev. Dr. George 
On the 24th day of March next, the subscribers will commence the || Mrs. Mary Ano a + aan chew t 
Fifth Volume of their journal, both Folio and Quarto editions. No| etn ity, by Rev. Mr. Potts, Isaac $.Van Vechten to Mise Arthur- 
endeavors have thus far been spared to render it worthy the patron- | A a 
age and esteem of the public, and a corresponding spirit will animate H Mise jap ibomietdeten see Semptiangl Vetewe to 
our future exertions. Recent arrangements have been effected, se-|| At Ancram, ou the 25th inst. by Rev. Mr. Vedder, Loomis Millard 





the work, and insuring greater variety as well as strength in this de- 
partment of the enterprise. It has been deemed a lesson of experi- 
ence that the union of all the branches of Editorial labor, in a work 


curing as accession of talent and energy in the Editorial conduct of |) 


of it, Ms. to Mies Lucinda Williams of A. 
At Claverack, on the 23d inst. John I. Allen to Miss Eliza Stoller.— 
| Also, on the 27th inst. Henry Allen to Miss Lydia Thompson. 
|. At Newark, N. J. on Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Chapman, Wm. Phil- 
lips, formerly of this city, to Miss Maria Garthwaite. 


AtG field, 
so comprehensive as ours, in the hends of a single individual—who || to Miss Caroline pat ay Sylvester J. Edwards of this city 
is thus compelled to pay simultaneous and unceasing attention to a 
Literature, Politics, Foreign Affairs, Domestic Occurrences, and every oat Died, 
= of Bese. 





is not so well calculated to secure the highest 
efficiency in these various departments as a system which embraces 
® partial though not absolute division of intellectual labor. Under | 


, Henry H. Cook of Claromont, N. H. member of the 


Ou Sunday morning, Ano, wi fc of Augustas Vv orne. 
On Monday, Mes. Sarab Layton, 85. neu 





this conviction, the active assistance es well as counsel of a gentie- | 0% Monday, Helen B. daughter of Joseph Allen, 3. 

|| On Mond daughter mmons. 
man favorably kaown in the higher walks of Literature have been | On Tessde, Preece tdeber iden ee Tunison 
secured for the eusuing year, and that portion of the paper more es- || in the second year of her , 


age. 
Oa Wednesday, Mra. Hei-a Russel, 58 
On Thursday, Heary F. Edmonds, aged 40. 
Al _ Powers, 0. 
On the 27th inst. Catharine, daughter of Joseph Evans, M. D.9. 
At Brooklyn, 26th ult. Capt. John G. Pray, 57. 


pecially known as Literary will be placed under his charge. The | 
Political department, with a general supervision of the entire work, | 
will remain with him who has hitherto been known to the public as | 
| the Editor of the work. The City department, embraciug brief no- | 


tices of whatever may from time to time be occurring in this Empo- 
rium of the Westera World, with that of Foreign News also, will 
devolve especially on Dr. W. Matiack Evpaince, who has recently 
succeeded Mr. E. Burke Fisher as Associate Proprictor and Editor, 
and who will also participate actively in the general conduct of the 
paper. It is believed that by this arrangement a mere complete and 
effective knowledge of the subjects treated of will be insured, while 
&@ more real aod palpable variety—a variety of manner as well as 
matter—will result to our journal and its readers. 

Of the general character of The New-Yorker it is unnecessary to 
speak, since we do not propose to change that which it has borne 
from its establishment. Circulating for the last two years from 6,000 
to 9,000 copies per week, through every State and city, and nearly 
every county, in the Union—it cannot be presumed unknown to the 
educated and iatelligeat. To those who bave not hitherto made its 
acquaintance, it may be proper to state that it is characterized by 
two objects: the one, of combining the greatest practicable amount 
| of useful and elevating information with the highest general interest; 
| the other, of disseminating truth so far as possible divested of the 
jaundice of prejudice and the cant of party. In short, our motto is 
| Impartiality, as distinguished from the support of this or that party, 
| clique, or faction, whether in literature or politics. In conforming 
ij to this outline, great care is taken against falling into the pernicious 
|| error—more fatal than the one we oppose—of suppressing or with- 
holding important truth because it has been made the theme of parti- 
| san conflict. In regard to literature, we shall freely express our own 
opinions, but accord a fair hearing to whatever may stand opposed to 
them. In politics, our strictures on public measures and political 
doctrines will evince a freedom tempered at all times by courtesy ; 
and it will be our wntiring sim to exhibit the views of all parties and 
sects, as set forth by their leaders and oracles. In this manner, we 
hope to reader our journal a more lucid and perfect history of the 
political contests of the times than can fairly be expected from any 
pertiean paper. A concise of all political on 
ventions, nominations, &c.—will be given, as well as of the results of 
all Elections, and tables of the popular votes cast therein.—But, with- 
out entering further into particulars, we may say that we shall en- 











| and scope to no weekly periodical; and we hope to render it popu- 





and to wio readers and patrons without offering them a bribe of a 
| dozen romances as a temptation. 


| Tue New-Yorxer is published in two forms—the Folio, or the 





rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, or Five Dollars for two copies. 
As a further ind t to 
|| be sent for Ten Dollars remitted 
!' Jarger number in proportion. 





|| and finer sheet, intended expressly for bindixg. Each number con- 
\! popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample 


volumes of 432 pages each per anoum, and is afforded at Four Dol- 
larsa year. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dollars; 


| lar without emptying iuto st whole Novels, Anouals and Jest-Books, i swer the twofold 


iting in subscriptions, five copies will | 
absolutely ia advance, and any | 


| The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger | 


|| At Philadelphie, 28th ult. Mrs. Mary , mother of Jesper 
Harding, Eeq. of the «1 uirer,” aged 69. - 
At Warren, Ohio, Jan. 3, Betsey, wife of Zalmon Fitch, Esq. for- 

merly of Danbury, Ct. 47. 

Near New-Brunswick, N. J. Capt. Hendrick Suydam, a patriot of 
| the Revolution. 
| Im Montgomery Co. Va. Capt. Robert Elliot, aged CV.—a soldier of 
| the Revolution. 





At East Pow , Vermont, on the 25th ult. Minium F. daughter 
of Capt. Edmund u, aged 21 years. 

(The announcement of this untimely decease, though long dread- 
ed, will carry a pang to many bearts. The sorrow awaked by the 
death of the youthfal and lovely is of a bitterer nature than that felt 
for the loss of the loved of riper years. In the death of Miss Lamson 
an affectionate family is bereft of one who was its ornament and 
pride; anda large circle of attached friends (among whom we are 

| proud to be numbered) of one who merited their warmest admiration. 

|| Light lie the turf upon her who never before caused a pain or a tear ! 
, Even Death can be but feebly the enemy of ove who never had ene- 

|| my before. | 

i] 

| 








RATORIO.—NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY.—The 
i) members, subscribers, and the public in g |, are respecfull 
| informed that the Society will produce on Monday Eveniog next, 5th 
|, inst. “ Handel's” Oratorio of the Messiah. The Directors take 
|| great leasure in anouncing that they bave made an engagement 
|| with — CARADORI ALLAN for that evening, being the last 
\ time she will sing in the Ss several weeks, owing to en 
ments in other cities ; with assistance of Mr. , Mr. Joues, 
|| Mr. Pearson, and Mrs. Franklin. The Chorusses will be sustained 
|| by the whole strength of the Society, consisti 


ng of about 200 mem- 
_ bers. 
i Principal Vocal Performers. 
i} Madame Caradori Allan, Mr. Brough, 
Mrs. Franklin Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Pea 





reon.—Cooductor Mr. U C Hill. 

|| Full iculars in future advertisement. A Book of the words of 

i the “Messiah,” wilh a programme of the performance accompany 

| each ticket. 

|| Tickets $1 each, to be had at the principal Music Stores, and at the 

|| door of the evening of performance ; members and subscribers can 
receive their Tickets on Friday and Savurday evenings from 6 to 9 
o'clock at Messrs. Firth & Hall's. By order, 

| @ LYMAN A. JACOBUS, Secretary. 





| deavor to publish such ® journal as shall be deemed inferior in merit \ FeNTNeTON’s GEOGRAPHY—A System of Modern Geog- 
raph 


y for Schools, Academies and Families—designed to an- 
of a correct guide for the Student, and a 
| Geographical Reading Book. Revised and Improved. Lilustrated 
|| by a variety of Cuts and Tables, and accompanied by a new and 
|| beautiful Atlas. By N.G. Huntixotom, A.M. Just received and 
|| for sale by GEORGE 0. BARTLETT, 109 Fulton-st. 

| Jan. 27. 





| 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- | ARBER’S ELOCUTION.—Aan Introduction to the Grammar of 


Elocution, designed for the use of Schouls—By Jonathan Bar- 
ber, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; late In- 
structor in Elocution in Harvard University. Secund edition, revi- 
sed and improved. The trade supplied by GEO. O. BARTLETT, 

Jan. M3 No. 109 Fulton-etreet. 


ANKEE NOTIONS.—This received, Yankee Notions, a 
Medley, by Timothy Titterwell, Esq. ‘Just a bit of cold beef, a 
slice of bread and ale—walk in, gentlemen.'—Old Play. The trade 


GEO. O. BARTLETT, 109 Fulton-sireet. 





a) ied b 
| Jan, 20t 


} oS 


© BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND BOOK-KEEPERS.—A 
new article—Mosley’s Silver Steel Pens, A very superior ar- 





and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited cighteen i ticle of English manufacture, consisting of the Imperial Pen, Ladies’ 


months. Subscriptions are compose solicited. 
W. MATLACK ELDRIDGE, , Proprietors. 
ELBRIDGE G. PALE, 
Address H. Garecey & Co. No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 
Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 
*,* Subscribers to eur New Volume who send us the full price in 
advance, ($3 per annum for Folio, $4 for Quarto,) will be supplied 


| 


their money to the commencement of the New Volume. 


07 The Editors of those papers with which we exchange, and those 
only, are requested to copy our Prospectus, including this note. 
—— ___ - —— 


—_———— —— SL 
ARMERS’ LOAN COMPANY.—The Certificates of Deposite of the 
nyt Pe pe at par, ot the Exchange 








gratis with the numbers of the present Volume from the receipt of || 4i, 


'| Pea, Self-servated Slips, and Plain Slips, put up in excellent order 

loa cards and boxes. The above Pens are for sale by GEO. O. BART- 

| LETT, Agent for the Importer, and supplied only by him at No. 109 

| Fulton-st. by the card or gross. Jan. 2004 

P[ HE FRENCH LANGUAGE—Ma_ Leresvar is now about form- 
his classes coming who 


for the season. Gent be disposed 
to join his classes are invited to their names with him abs room, No 





1-2 Howard ; A 
7 © Lie engaged la ceveral of the most respectable schools of this city. 
He has still time for three lessons per week, which he would be to 
of to a select school or in a private family. A note on that subject 
will be attended to. dec 





HE SILK RAISER’S MANUAL.—The Art of Raising and Feedi 
“Dsiin Worm, and of Culivating “Te — Ly oy By M. 
me sale by GEO. 0. BARTLETT, 109 Fation st. Jan. 6 

GELECT WORKS or JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES.—Secu: d 








Office 218 Broadway, where all kinds of Money will be 
at the lowest retes of discount. 





Ne CoA cad’ Wetlnse’h wok tesees Sun received | 
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= GEO, 0 BARTLETT, i09 Fulton su 
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stcosD ce: * vane vanes, 
A wreath of orange blossoms, To soothe her. leaving that dear home, And once again I see that brow, To press her hand within his own, 
When next we met, she wore ; Sh: ne’er might view again: No bridal wreath is there; And wipe away the tear: 
Th expression of her features, I saw her but a moment.— The widow's sombre cap conceals I see her broken hearted! 
Was more thoughtful than before; Yet, methinks I see her now, Her once luxuriant hair ; Yet, methinks I see her now 
And standing by her side was one With a wreath of orange flowers, She weeps In silent solitude, In the pride of youth and beauty, 
Who strove, and n not in vain, Upon her snowy brow. And there is no one near Witha pad hy on her brow. 
————— —_ ee eer — 
SONNET. Then come! come to the fountain, heart, thet nover faile— In the soft sunshine on some -hehered lea. 
On, Peper oy 7 one coe to thine own heme; Fountain of hallowed genius, thoughts sublime, She seems all life and light and love to me! 
on onee SEPG a nor the blooms That flows through dream-land, pure, and bri pe ond free: No wimer lingers in her glowing mile, 
e egos ng Spring a ee more to roam ; There is thy home, my heart—the fount is P.B. No coldness in her deep, meldious words,— 
Where ~e by those sparkling rooms ‘American B4 ly. But all the warmth of her deat Indian isle, 
re ay Te the queen, and nd Gashes gems And all the music of its tuneful birds. 
oa — ne M. L With ber bby native bowers, 
5 wues oaaes fail are the rose’ stems Bors in the North, and reared in tropic lands— In the far South, genial air 
Ms Ta lan at | TT py den, ghee AT 6 ee 
- rom a soil beside e are above 
Tis Life’s sweet star, dimmed by the moon of Time: atdtdondeutte, —Ameriean Mouth) 








